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POETRY: 


THE YOUNG MUTHER. 
She stands, amidst the glittering crowd, 
The same im form and face 
As when at first her sweet cheek glowed, 
in this very piace. 
The we bright tresses bind her brow, 
The same rich pearls ber hair, 
Her lip is just as roseate now, 
Her hands as soft aad fair. 
She looks the same young radiant bride 
As when we saw hee first, . 
When in ber flash of happiest pride 
Upon our eyes she burst. 
And even now she leans, as then, 
Upon her husband’s arm: 
Yes—’tis the very same again, 
With every taultless charm, 
Yet there’s a change—her eyes are still 
Most beautiful and bright; 
But they seem, beneath their lids, to fill” 
With softer, tenderer light. 
Her voice is sweet, and rich, and low, 
And justas musical; 
But ’tis grown more like a river’s flow, 
Than lountain’s laughing tall. 
Still, still she smiles as radfantly, 
When friends ave speaking near; 
But in her smile there’s less of glee, 
And more of bliss sincere, 
Tis not the brilliant seeve around 
That her quiet heart beguiles; 
In her pure spirit may be found 
The fountain of her smiles, 
Now, ever and anon, her eye 
Is tixed on vacaney, 
And she seems to listen earnestly; 
For, ’midst the revelry, 
In fancy comes an intant’s wail, 
Or its murmuring in its sleep; 
And the splendid hall seems cold and pale, 
When such visiols o'er her creep. . 
And though the seene is very fair, 
she weartes tog her hone. 
And thinks the heur to take her there 
Wilt never, never come! 
She, who once watched time in pain, 
‘That would too quickly flow,— 
Oh, sure she might be gayer then, 
But she is happier now! 


GALES. 


From the Londen Literary Souvenir. 
ALLAN M‘TAVISH., 
(CONCLUDED. ) 

**Margaret stood upon the shore and watched 
his boat as it doubled the headland, until through 
the darknesss her straining eye could no longer 
discern it: heedless the while of the still advan- 
cing tide, that now lavec her feet. She dried 
her tears, and looked up to the calm heavens, 
where not a cloud obscured the dark-blue bo- 
som of night; till at last, half reassurred by her 
husband’s cheerful anticipations, half cheered 
by the serene aspect of the weather, she return- 
edto the cottage, and after commending him 
in a fervent prayer to the protection of heaven, 
she replenished the fire with peats, and lay down 
beside her child,where, in a short time, she fell 
into aa tranquil sleep. 

How long Margaret had slept she knew not; 
but it could not have been long, for, except the 
fitful flashes of the firelight, all was darkness in 

he cottage when she was suddenly awakened 
"y aloud prolonged sound. She started up in 
bed, and listened, in an agony of apprehension 
that almost froze her blood in her veins. It was 
no dream—no delusion, she distinctly heard the 
Joud wild howling of the awakened blast, rag- 
ing Overhead as though it would tear off the 
‘ery roof of the cottage, and scatter it in its fury. 
She had sunk to sleep when all was stillnes on 
“uth and in heaven. She awoke toa tumult 
‘sawfulas though all the winds had been at 
bnce set free from their cave, and despatched 
9 waste their wrath upon the vexed bosom of 
he sea. But, deeper and more awful than the 
Finds, there came another sound—the raging of 
“le Waters, as they rose in their might, and dash- 
d themselves with a loud booming roar upon 
1¢ cliffs., Margaret sprang from her bed, and 
ndressed as she was, rushed to the cottage 


door. The instant she raised the latch, the 
force of the tempest dashed it open against the 
wall. She looked out into the night. A pitchy 
darkness now brooded over all things; every 


dimly through the gloom she could desery the 
white crest of the waves, as they surged and 
lashed the beach within a few yards of the cot- 
tage door. The tide had risen to a height al- 
most unexampled om that coast beneath the in- 
fluence of a vernal storm; it had far overpassed 
its usual limits within’ the cove of Craignavar- 
roch: and on the rocks, beyond which it could 
not go, it was breaking high—high over head, 
with a noise like thunder. Never was change 
in the weather more sudden or more complete. 
Margaret stood a moment in speechless horror 
and dismay, then, rushing back into the cottage, 
she fell upon her knees, and held up*her hands 
to heaven; “Lord God!” she exclaimed——“have 
mercy! have mercy!” She could not utier 
another word. She hid her face in her hands, 
and sobbed in agony. 

Still the tempest raged, and the waves roared 
on. Margaret ctressed her-elf, and carefully co- 
vered her infant, whose sweet sleep was unbrok- 
en by the fearful tumult. Again she went to 
the door, and stood, looking into the nigiit, re- 
gardless of the wind, which drove a heavy rain 
against her face. She strained her ears to dis- 
tinguish some sound, some cry, am'd the pauses 
of the hurricane. As well might she have striv- 
en to distinguish the low music of the woodland 
bird, as the wildest shriek that ever broke from 


the lips of despair or anguish, in the midst of 


an uproar of the elements like that through 
which she had dreamt of Learing it. But those 
from whom that‘sound must have come, were 
far—far beyond where her ear could catch their 
voices. 

She closed the door, returned into the room, 
and kneie dewu again On We floor, burying her 
face and closing her ears, as ifto shut out the 
noise of the tempest; while her whole frame 
shook with the gasping sobs which brought no 
tears to relieve her; and at every fresh howl of 
the blast, she shuddered and her limbs shrank 
closer together. She tried to pray,—but the 
words died upon her lips. She could not speak; 
—she could not even think;—she cnly felt as 
though she were all one nerve—one thrilling 
nerve—quivering beneath repeated and tor- 
turing pangs. 

On a sudden the wind sunk,—completely 
sunk. For the space of three minutes there 
was not a breath heard to blow. Margaret rais- 
ed her head, and listened. All was still. She 
was about to spring from the ground,when back 
—buack it came again,—the hideous burst—the 
roaring bellow of the augmented hurricane, as 
though it had gained strength and fierceness 
from its brief repose! Back it came—shaking 
the very cottage walls, and rattling the door 
and little window as though it would burst them 
open,—and Margaret flung herself forward 
again with a wild shriek, and clasped her hands 
over her ears again, to deaden the sound. 

Then she started from the ground, .as a 
thought struck her,which seemed to bring some 
faint gleam of hope. ‘I kenna whan the storm 
began,” said she to herself. ‘He may never 
hae won farrer nor the houses ayont the craigs 
yonder;—or they may hae pitten back time to 
get ashore there; and he’ll be biddin’ the 
mordin’s lichit, and the fa’in’ o’ the wind, or he 
come back here again. Oh ay, that'll just be 
it! Surely—surély that'll be it,” she repeated, 
as if to assure herself of the truth of what she 
said. She took down the watch from the nail 
on which it hung, and looked at it by the fire- 
light. The hand pointed to half past two.— 
“Oh! willit never be day ’—will it never be light 
again,” she exclaimed as she replaced it, “ihat 
I may win yont the craigs, and see gin he be 
there.” She went again to the door. All was 
darkness still, and wild uproar without. No 
gleam of light to announce the distant dawn. A 
fresh burst of wind drove her back. “Qh!” 
she exclaimed, wringing her hands, “Oh!” 
gin he had been advised by me! But the 
dochter that left her father’s gray hairs to mourn 


| her, deserves na’ a better lot, 
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It was e’en owre 
muckle guidness to gie me a warniu’ o’ it.” 
The long dark hours of that terrible night 


, dragged on—on—in all the torments, the unut- 


star seemed blotted from the face of heaven; but | terable torments of 


suspense. And if any 
thing can aggravate these torments, it is endur- 
ing them amid darkness. There is something 
awfully indefinite at all times in the thick im- 
penetrable gloom of night;—but when that 
gloom isarmed with terrors, and big with dan- 
gets, to which the very impossibility of ascer- 
taining their extent adds tenfold in the imagi- 
nation, then itis that we truly feel the full 
anount of itsawfulness. At last a faint dim 
glimmer of gray light began to break over the 
tumbling waves. Again Margaret was at her 
cottage-door. It was barely light enough to 
show her how mountainous were the billows 
that dashed and raved upon the shore,--how 
thick and heavy were the clouds that darken- 
ed the sky. The wind howled with unabated 
fury, and the rain drove against her by fits.— 
She could just discern, by the faint day-break, 
the white foam that marked ‘the tops of the 
waves; which were now ebbing from the bay; 
while athick rib of sand and sea-weed upon the 
grass not far from the door, marked how fear- 
tully high they had flowed through the night. 
Sie cast an eager glance towards the cliffs, 
Surely by this time it would be practicable to 
scramble along their base, and to reach the path 
oi the shore to the fishermen’s huts? She felt 
as though it were impossible to remain another 
instant in that state of terrible uncertainty. But 
then, her infant! She durst not carry it out by 
so hazardous a path, in the wet, cold, dark 
dawn; and should she leave it behind, it might 
wake and miss her! She turned distractedly 
into the room, and approached its bed. It was 
sUli ia a sound and tranquil sleep; and with a 
cs; erate effort of resolution, she determined 
to make the attempt. She approached the 
door, and fastened her plaid firmly around her, 
ere she stepped forth upon her scarce distin- 
guishable way. 

At that moment, ere Margaret could cross 
the threshold, a strange sensation came across 
her. <A coldair ner x past her, like that oc- 
casioned by the rapid approach and still more 
rapid passing of some undiscernible object. A 
dimness came over her sight; she could not be 
said to see—but -she fe/t as if something cold 
and wet had glided swiftly by her, witha scarce 
perceptible contact, into the house. A damp 
dew overspread her forehead; her limbs trem- 
bled and bent beneath her, as she instinctively 
iurned round, and looked into the room which 
the had quitted. The light was so faint, that with- 
sn the house it scarce vanquished the darkness; 
buta bright gleam flashing up from the fire, 
showed every thing in the room distinctly for 
an instant’s space; and by that gleam, Margaret 
beheld the figure of her husband standing with- 
in the door, pale, as it seemed to her, and dim, 
and shadowy, with the water dripping from his 
clothes and hair. The fire-flash sunk as instan- 
taneously as it had shone, and all was again ob- 
scurity, as she dropped upon the floor in a 
swoon. 

When the unhappy wife again opened her 
eyes, and recovered her perceptions of what 
was passing «round her, she found herself laid 
in herown bed. The bright glorious sunshine 
was beaming in at the cottage window, as though 
to mock her desolation. Several women, from 
the neighbouring fishing village, were in the 
room, one of whom held in her arms the infant 
of Margaret, whom she was endeavouring to 
soothe and quiet; and at the moment she raised 
her head, the door opened, and upon the self 
same spot where she had that morning beheld 
his likeness stand, she saw the lifeless corpse of 
her drowned husband, borne in the arms of 
some of his comrades, who had with difficulty 
rescued it from the devouring waves; yet res- 
cued it too late to save. 

. Some weeks afterwards, as the household of 
Andrew Weir were rising from their evening 
devotions, a gentle knock was heard at'the door 
of the kitchen in which they were all assembled. 
The old farmer himself went to open it. A fe- 


male figure, pale, thin, and wasted, clad in deep 

mourning, and holding an infant in her arms, 

stood trembling before him. He gazed on her 

for a moment in silent uncertainty, then desired | 
her to “come in bye.” 

Father,” said she, clasping her attenuated 
hands together, “do ye no ken me?” An elec. 
tric shock of recognition seemed to run through 
the old man’s face. He sank inte a chair that 
stood by the door, and with awerted face waved 
his hand, as though to bid the intruder be gone. 

‘“*Father!”? she exclaimed, flinging herself on 
the ground before him, and clasping his knees, 
“the hand of the Lord has been upon me, for 
my fau’t, I cam’ back to crave your pardon, or 
idee. Oh! dinna cast me aff! 1 hae been sair 
chasteesed; sair, sair, chasteesed.” 

A murmur of sympathy and compassion arose 
from the assembled group of old and attached 
domestics. The farmer remained silent yet a 
litle space, with his gray head bowed upon his 
hands, and his whole frame shaking with strong 
convulsive shudderings. He raised his face at 
last; and while, every feature working with emo- 
tion, he stretched forth his hand to the weeping 
culprit at his knee— 

‘Rise, Margaret,” he said, in a broken voice, 
“rise, my bairn. The Lord grant ye peace and 
pardon, as freely as your faither dees the nicht.” 
And the penitent and mourning daughter was 
clasped once more to her parent’s heart. 

Margaret died not long after in her father’s 
arms, rejoicing with humble faith in her release. 
The iufant son remained with his grandfather; 
and the cottage which had been the scene of 
his parents’ brief time of wedded love—of his 
motiicr’s widowed anguish, was left uninhabited 
and speedily fell to deeay, which was acceler. 
ated by the encroachments of the sea upon the 
Cove. Some broken expressions which escap- 
ed from Margaret, regarding the apparition seen 
by her on the marning of her huSband’s death, 
being speedily circulated among the inhabitants 
of the coast, deterred any one from ever attempt- 
ing again to fix a habitation in the Cove of 
Craignavarrech. The place acquired the repu- 
tation of being “‘uncanny;” and at present, 
there are few fishermen who would willingly 
put in there after nightfoll, however rough the 
sea, and however distant their destined; haven, 
It stands in the solitude and the desolation be- 
fitting the theatre of such a tale, 


THE ESQUIMAUX, 
From Parry’s Voyages in the Polar Regions. 
As published in Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 

On the 8th the thermometor stood at zero, 
and the se’ was covered with youngice. The 
nature and effect of this very teazing substance 
are thus described by Captain Parry. The 
formation of ypung ice upon the surface of the 
water is the circumstance which most decidedly 
begins to put a stop tothe navigation of these 
seas, and warns the seaman that his season of 
active Operations is nearly at an end. Itisin- 
deed scarcely possible to conceive the degree 
of hindrance occasioned by this impediment, 
trifling as it always appears before it is encoun- 
tered. When the sheet has acquired a thick- 
ness of about half an inch, arid is of considera- 
ble extent, a ship is liable to be stopped by it, 
unless favoured by a strong and free wind; and 
even when still retaining her way through the 
water, at the rate of amile an hour, her course 
is notalways under the controul of the helms- 
man, though assisted by the nicest attention to 
the action of the sails, but depends upon some 
accidental increase in the thickness of the ice, 
with which one bow or the other comes in con- 
tact. Nor isit possible in this situation for their 
boats to render their usual assisstance, by run- 
ning out lines, or otherwise; for having once 
entered the young ice, they can only be pro- 
pelled slowly through it by digging the oars and 
boat hooks into it, at the same time breaking ft 
across the bows, and by rolling the boat from 
side to side. After continuing this laborious 
work for some time, with little good effect, and 
considerable damage to the planks and oars, a 
boat is often obliged to return the same way 


that she came, backing out in [the canal thus 
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formed to no purpose. A ship in this helpless 
state, her sails in vain expanded toa favourable 
breeze, her ordinary resources failing, and sud- 
denly arrested in her course upon the element 
through which she has been accustomed to 
move without restraint, has often reminded me 
of Gulliver tied down by the feeble hands of 
Lilliputians; nor are the struggles she makes to 
effect a release, and the apparent insignificance 
of the means by which her efforts are opposed, 
the least just or the least vexatious part of the 
resemblance. 

All these circumstances pointed out the expe- 
diency of immediately placing the ships in the 
best security that could be found forthem dur- 
ing the winter. A small island lying on the 
point where the continent begins to trend to the 
northward, was found to afford, at its southerri 


side, good anchorage; and having here suffered | 


the ships to be frozen up, they gave to i the 
name of Winter Island. 

Every precaution was now taken for the pre- 
servation of the boats, sails, and other stores, 
during the season; and arrangements were made 
for the comfort and amusement of the men.— 
Captain Parry observes, that it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine a situation in which cheerful- 
ness is most to be desired, or less likely to be 
maintained, than among a set of persons (and 
those persons seamen too) secluded for an in- 
definite period from the rest of the world; hav- 
ing little or no employment but that which is 
in a manner created to prevent idleness, and 
subject to a degree of tedious monotony, ill ac- 
cording with their usual habits. Nothing can 
be more just: and itis therefore of the utmost 
importance that constant employment, and a 
habit of cheerfulness should be kept up by men 
so situated; it being well known that there ex- 
ists an intimate connexion between depression 
of mind, and that dreadful disorder the scurvy; 
that hope and joy not only prevent, but mate- 
rially aid in the cure of it, while gloom and 
despair never fail to aggravate its fatal maligni- 
ty. 

‘ As a source, therefore, of amusement to the 
people, Captain Parry renewed those theatrical 
entertainments from which they had derived so 
much benefit at Melville Island, on a former 
voyage, and on a larger and more commodious 
scale, while the theatre was improved in its de- 
coration, and, what was of more importance, in 
its warmth. Sylvester’s stove, in a few hours 

me fter lighting it, dissipated every drop of mois- 
ture which was found so annoying on the formt 
er expedition, the stream of air onthe lower 
deck was generally 120° of Fahrenheit; that in 
the cabin near the apparatus, 100°, and at the 
end of the flue in Captain Parry’s cabin, forty- 
six feet from the air vessel, from 65° to 72, when 
the mean temperature of the atmosphere was 
about zero; this diffused warmth generally over 
the whole ship, and kept her perfectly dry. On 
some evenings they had music; and on others 
(to furnish rational and useful occupation,) at 
school was established in both ships for the in- 
struction of those who might choose to avail 
themselves of this advantage; and Captain Parry 
who visited them frequently, observes, that he 
seldom experienced feelings of higher gratifica- 
tion than in this rare and interesting sight; and 
it is truly gratifying to learn that, on the return 
of the ships, ‘every man on boardMeould read his 
Bible.’ In these pursuits, blended with a pro- 
per degree of exercise, the shortest day is said 
to have passed over their heads without any of 
that interest which, on a former voyage, consti- 
tuted a sort of era in their winter’s calendar. — 
‘Our winter,’ observes Captain Parry, ‘was no 
longer an experiment; our comforts were great- 
ly increased; and the prospect of an early re- 
lease from the ice as favourable as could be de- 
sired.’ ‘In short,’ he adds, ‘what with reading, 
writing, making and calculating observations, 
observing the various natural phenomena, and 
taking the exercise necessary to preserve our 
health, nobody, I believe, ever felt any symp- 
toms of ennui during our continuance in win- 
ter quarters.’ 

Bu, perhaps, the greatest of all their amuse. 
ments, and that which excited the highest de- 
gree of interest, was the unexpected appear- 


ance, onthe Istof February, of a number of 


strange people coming towards the ships over 
the ice. A party who went out to meet 
them soon discovered them to be Esquimaux, 


who, on coming up, presented a few blades of 


whalebone, either as a peace-offering, or for 
barter, most probably the latter. Some of the 
women wore handsome clothes of deer-skin, 
which attracted the attention of the party; on 
observing this, they began, says Captain Parry, 


to our utter astonishment and consternation, to’ 
strip, though the thermometer stood at 23° be- 
low zero. All apprehension on this score, how- 
ever, was soon relieved by finding that they | 
were comfortably clothed in a double suit of | 
deer-skin. 

Having purchased whatever they had to sell 
and made them several presents, they were 
given to understand that it was the wish of the 
English to visit their huts; which they very | 
readily agreed to, and both parties set out to- | 


gether. In their way thither the Esquimaux | 


were much amused by a Newfoundland dog 
which had been taught to fetch and carry. 

It cannot but be considered as a remarkable 
circumstance that these people, to the amount 
of more than sixty persons, men, women, and 
children, should have erected their huts and 
established themselves on a spot within view 
of the ships, without having been observed by 
any of the people on board, and to appearance 
as complete as though they had been long 
erected. ‘They were formed entirely of snow 
and ice, in the form of a dome, the entrance be- 
ing low and on the side, through a passage 
containing two door ways which were arched. 
From the first apartment, other arched door 
ways led into,recesses or other apartments which 
were severaily occupied, and the women were 
seen surrounded with the various utensils of | 
their households, their children and their dogs 
near them. These apartments were about se- 
ven feet high in the centre, and each had a piece 
of ice, forming a window, placed inthe roof.— 
Various articles were given to or bartered with 
them for other commodities, and no occasion 
was on this visit given to suspect their fairness 
of dealing. 

After spending sometime with them, the 
people set out on their return accompanied by 
some of the Esquimaux, who did not manifest 
that surprise which might have been expected 
on being introduced to such novelties as pre- 
sented themselves to their notice. They were 
greatly delighted on going on board the Hecla, 
ut hearing the fidler play and the men dancing, 
and joined in the amusement with much appa- | 
rent glee and satistaction. They thea reiuraed 
to their huts. 

The next day a large party paid a visit to 
their huts, and were cheerfully welcomed.— 
They dined in the huts and presented their new 


men. 


acquaintance with some of their meat and_ bis- 
cyit, which they gladly received. A little wine | 
was afterwards given to them, but it did not 
meet their taste. On one of their visits to the 
ships they were requested to build a snow hut, 
which they proceeded to do, and in about three 
hours formed one of these habitations, placing 
a piece of ice at the top to admit the light; and 
in forming it both men and women were em- 
ployed. 

The officers having naturally selected differ- 
ent individuals to obtain information from and 
to make inquiries, found it produced a settled 
intimacy: one intelligent youth, who attached 
himself to Captain Lyon, told him that he had | 
seen persons like themselves some months pre- | 
vious. Supposing that this intercourse afford- 
ed an opportunity of conveying intelligence to | 
England, Captain Parry desired he might be | 
furnished with a letter, and requested him to | 
cogvey it to them should he meet with such | 
people again. 

It appears that these people were often in| 
want of necessary food, being very improvident; | 
devouring with greediness large quantities of, 
food when they had killed a seal or other ani- 
mal, although it wasin a most filthy and disgust- | 
ing state, not being cleaned either from blood 
or dirt; but at other times, when unsuccessful, | 
they were in a state of starvation, and it does | 
seem that some of them would have perished , 
had not they been supplied from the ship with 
bread-dust. This supply was afforded them on | 
several occasions, and some of them were found | 
gnawing a piece of hard seal-skin with the hair | 
on it. The want of food is also generally ac- | 
companied with the want of light and warmth, | 
and on such occasions they are also without oil | 
to burn, so that itis altogether a state of the 
greatest wretchedness. In these circumstances 
also they could obtain no water, but swallowed | 
the snow to quench their thirst. | 

The Esqu maux appear to exhibit a strange 
mixture of intellect and dulness,of cunning and 
simplicity, of ingenuity and stupidity; few of 
them could count beyond five, and not one of, 
them beyond ten; nor could any of them speak 
a dozen words of English,after a constant inter- 
course of seventeen or eighteen months; yet | 


many of them could imitate the manners and 


the name of Lligliuk, very soon attracted the at- 
tention of the voyagers, by the various traits 
of that superiority of understanding for which, 
it was found, she was remarkably distinguished, 
and held in esteem even by her own country- 
She had a great fondness for singing, 
possessed a soft voice, and an excellent ear, 
but there was scarcely any stopping her when 
she once begun; she would listen, however, for 
hours together to the tunes played on the organ. 
She seemed to be aware of her own superiority, 
and betrayed, on several occasions, a conscious 
pride of it, 

But the superior intelligence of this extraor- 
dinary woman was peshaps most conspicuous in 
the readiness with which she was made to com- 
prehend the manner of laying down on paper, 
the geographical outline of that part of the coast 
of America the was acquainted with,and the 
neighboring islands,so as to construct a chart. At 
first it was found difficult to make her compre- 
hend what was meant; but when Captain Par 
ry had discovered that the Esquimaux were al- 
ready acquainted with the four cardinal points 
of the compass, for which they have appropriate 
names, he drew them on ashect of paper, to- 
gether with that portion of the coast just discov 
ered, which was opposite to Winter’s Island, 
where they then were, and of course well 
known to her. 

Having done this, he desired her to complete 
the rest; accordingly with a countenance ex- 
pressive of intelligence, she drew a chart of the 
coast, along her own country nearly north of 
Winter Island. Without taking her hand off 
the paper, she depicted the coast to the west- 
ward and to the southwest, within a short dis- 
tance of Repulse Bay. The country situated on 
the shores to the westward she namedAkkoolee, 
and said that it was inhabited by numbers ot 
Esquimaux. Between Akkoolee and Repulse 
Bay she described a large lake, in which were 
found abundance of fish, and on its banks many 
herds of deer. Tothe westward of these pla- 
ces she stated the existence ofa broad and wide 
sea. 

A party once accompanied the Esquimaux on 
an excursion to catch seals. Seven of them 
engaged in the same object, formed themselves 
into a kind of line, each covering or walking 
immediately behind the one before, so as not 
to be seen in the directionthey were moving. 
In this manner they approached a seal which 
was lying on the ice, preparing their lines and 
spears for the attack; but after they had been 
more than an hour in making their approaches 
the seal suddenly took to the water and disap- 
pointed them of their prey. After this they 
turned their steps towards home, not a little 
alarmed at finding themselves a mile and a half 
from the shore, on a sheet of ice which might 
be drifted off to the sea, an accident which had 
occurred to former Esquimaux, and probably 
sometimes every soul had been lost, so that none 
survived to relate the mistortune. 

In moving towards the shore they passed a 
small rising of the ice, which quickly drew the 
attention of One of the Esquimaux, who im- 
mediately stopped. It was st .ted that this was 
the work of a seal, who probabiy would work 
through and come upon the ice While watch- 
ing at this spot, the man often placed his ear 
near the ice as if to listen whether the seal was 
at work. On this occasion however there was 
no success. 

When out on these parties, if an Esquimaux 
has reason to suspect a seal is working beneath 
he generally remains to watch until he has 
killed it. To protect himself from the cold 
wind he will raise a wall of snow, and willthen 
sit for hours together, listening to the working 
of the seal through the ice. When the seal 
worked its way to the surface, he drives his 
spear into the creature with all his force,having 
a line attached to the spear. He then clears 
away the ice, and repeats the stroke if neces- 
sary until it is killed. 

On the 20th several wolves, which had for 
some days made their appearance, attacked a 
dog belonging to the Esquimaux. Mr. Elder, 
the Greenland mate, witnessing the circum- 


| stance, hastened to the spot with his gun, but 


though the dog made considerable resistance, 
the wolves had torn him in pieces before Mr. 
Elder could reach the spot, leaving only one of 
his hind legs. 

On the fourth of July Lieutenant Hoppner, 
having heard that a party of the Esquimaux in- 
tended to set out on the following morning, 
went with his people who were appointed to 


accompany him, to their village, that 
might be in readiness to go with them; and 
accordingly the next day he proceeded in com. 
pany with almost the whole of the natives, as 
not more than two or three visited the ships 
after this time. The followingis his narrative 
of the journey. 

“‘We left the ship at fifteen minutes pag 
eleven inthe evening on the 4th, and arrived 
at the Esquimaux tents about five in the morp. 
ing. The Esquimaux were all asleep, but bei 
disturbed by the ncise of our arrival they flock. 
ed round us to know the cause of so early g 
visit. . Our intention of accompanying them 
seemed to afford great amusement, and Many 
jokes were passed apparently at our expense, 
Having rested about two hours, we were dis. 
turbed bythe whispers and stifled laugh of the 
women and children; and on going out found 
the tents all struck, the men already gone, and 
every appearance of the party, with whom we 
intended to travel, having fairly given us the 
slip. This unexpected departure somewhat 
embarrassed us; but we immediately prepared 
to follow them, and were relieved from our 
anxiety by finding they were still at the edge 
ofthe ice. Perceiving we were really in earn. 
est, and that our dogs, of which they had only a 
few wretched animals, were likely to be of use 
to them, Erichiuk suffered us to place the loads 
upon his sledge. We left Keiyuk-tarruke at 
thirty minutes past n ne, in company with four 
other sledges; and after clearing the grounded 
hummocks, travelled at a good pace in a north- 
easterly direction. When we got about five 
miles from Igloolik, the water became knee 
deep on the ice, Which rendered walking ex- 
tremely fatiguing. The men and several of the 
women dispersed themselves in all directions in 
pursuit of seals; whilst the sledges were left 
entirely to the management ofthe females, who 
remained by them. Our assistance soon became 
necessary, and before the end of the day we 
quite gained their favour. It was at first the 
intenlion of the men to go to Yern Island to 
collect eggs, but about seven in the evening 
the weather assuming a threatening appearance, 
they de-ermined toencamp on the ice. The 
number of stoppages, and the: winding course 
which we made to pick up the seals left by the 
hunters, rendered the day’s journey extremely 
fatiguing and unpleasant, particularly as we 
suffered a good deal from cold. 
ling about twenty miles, we vt length halted at 
thirty minutes past seven in the evening. As 
we had nothing but our blinket-bags to place 
between us and the ice, Evichiuk kindly fur. 
nished us with staves procured from the ships, 
with which we floored the tent, and passed the 
night much more comfortably than we had anti- 
cipated. ‘The encampment was formed ona 
small dry ridge of ice, almost the only spot free 
from water that we had seen during the after- 
noon. In consequence of their success, the 
Esquimaux passed the evening feasting on raw 
flesh; only one or two taking the trouble to 
light theirlamps, 

“The weather being fine on the 6th, we broke 
up the encampment at thirty minutes past seven 
in the morning, and travelled about fifteen miles 
in a N.N.E. direction. The hunters of both 
sexes again dispersed themselves, many seal 
were killed merely for their skins, and the car 
casses lefton the ice, after being deprived of 
the entrails, of which the Esquimaux seemed 
particularly fond. At seven in the afternoon we 
landed on the north shore, and pitched our 
tent on a rocky point inthe midst of the Esqui 
maux encampment. The women brought us 
some roots of the pufentilia pulchella, which they 
had pulled whilst collecting dwarf-willow for 
their fires, and which hada pleasant flavour, 
resembling liquorice, but not so sweet. They 
seemed fond of it, and had brought in a cow 
siderable quantity, whic: they ate without 
cleansing from the soil. Nearly all the women 
had large kettles full of seai’s flesh boiling out 
sie of the tents; when it was ready the maste? 
of the tent announced it by three loud shouts 
to collect the rest of the men to partake of it 
They had scarcely finished one before anothet 
was ready,to which they were again summoned) 
and in this manner they kept up the feast tills 
late hour. 

“On the 7th the weather was gloomy wit 
light rain occasionally. The Esquimaux re 
mained at home all day, most of them being 
laid up with snow blindness. No intelligence 
could be gained relative to their future move 
ments; the women, who are always the mos 
communicative, seemed to know nothing; a" 
the men were either heedless of our inquiries 
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unsatisfactory in their answer. The 
dually rose behind our tents to — of 
considerable height, well clothed with ptm 

d seeming likely to-afford game; but after 
ioe walk we saw only a few deer-tracks, two 

and some ducks, all so wild = 
impossible to get near them. From t 
a hill about three miles N. E. by F. eo : 
tents, we saw a wide expanse of ice, — e 
by high land to the northward apparently about 
the same distance as Neerlo-nakto was from us. 
Its eastern point, which seemed low,bore E. N. 
E. and was nearly in a line with the north point 
of the easternmost of the Calthorpe Islands. — 
Our view to the westward was bounded beyond 
N. W. by the land we stood on, which how- 
ever did not appear to approach thatseen to 
the northward. A strait about three miles in 
breadth, and of the same length, separated the 
land we wereon from the Calthorpe Islands. 
This channel was clear of ice, appeared deep, 
and had a strong tide or current setting through 
it to the southward. I endeavoured to learn 
from the Esquimaux whether the land joined 
to the westward and formed a bay, but was un- 
successful in my inquiries. This inlet was 
named after Captai Sir Murray Maxwell, of the 

oyal Navy- 

. in the sade we visited the tent of the old 
man from Toonoonek. He wasan Angetkok 
or juggler, and seemed fond of exhibiting his 
skill. He sat with his arms drawn out of the 
sleeves of his jacket, and apparently folded over 
his breast, butin reality employed his fingers 
tapping upon the skins he sat on. This noise 
1 was told was made by his Tornga, or spirit, 
and a great many questions were put to him by 
the bystanders; these were answered by tapping 
ina particular manner, and sounds were then 
interpreted by the craft of the old Angetkok. 

“On the 8th nearly all the men went out seal- 
ing, accompanied by some of the women regu- 
larly equipped for the hunt. Our people re- 
turned in the evening with the carcass of a deer; 
they had been ten or twelve miles to westward, 
in which direction they said the land improved 
in vegetation; but the few living creatures 
which they saw were as wild as those in the 
vicinity of the tents. 

“The weather being very inclement on the 
9th, confined every body within the tents. In 
the afternoon there was a dance at the Anget- 
kok’s, where nearly the whole party was assem- 
bled. ‘The old man opened the ball by a per- 
formance which seemed a medley of conjuring 
and dancing; several other men stood up after 
him, and last of all his son: when he had finish: 
ed, most of the company retired, upon which 
he rushed into the tent, and seizing his young- 
est wife by the hair, beat her severely. She 
seemed at first inclined to resist, and took up a 
tin-pot, as if intending to throw it at him; he 
immediately kicked her out of the tent, and 
struck her several heavy blows with a walrus 
tusk. His other wife, fearing what was to fol- 
low, had placed her child in her hood, as if to 
protect herself from the wrath of her husband. 
Having satisfied his vengeance on the young 
one, he rushed in again, and snatching the child 
away, beat the other poor woman in a most 
barbarous manner over the head with some 
heavy weapon which he had snatched up on 
hisentrance. She never spoke, and although 
streaming with blood, scarcely attempted to de- 
fend herself from his fury. Having continued 
to use her thus for some minutes, one of the 
men present held his hand, upon which he 
quietly seated himself and remained sulky the 
rest of the evening. The woman retired soon 
after with her child some distance from the tent, 
where I found her giving vent to her feelings 
by the most piercing cries. Two or three wo- 
men stood round her, who, after having satisfied 
their curiosity, left her without shewing the 
slightest symptom of pity. The only cause we 
could discover for this brutal transaction was 
because they had not sung when their husband 
was dancing. He took no notice of it at the 
time; but appears to have meditated revenge 
whilst seemingly wrapt up in his amusement. 
In the evening we found a small party assembled 
in the same tent to hear the different spirits 
whom the Angetkok was going to send into 
their presence. He came in soon after; and ta- 
king his station behind the screen, descended 
after previously putting a few questions to the 
bystanders. The performance differed very 
little from Toolemak’s. Ten torngas rose in 
succession, some of whom didnot confine them- 
selves to speaking alone, but scratched and 
thumped against the skin behind the person ad- 
dressed, The Angetkok’s wife sung during 


the ceremony, but appeared to take little inter- 
est init, and when her duties permitted, direct- 
ed all her attention to us. 


THE RUINED LAIRD. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 

**What “ill that be, Mrs. Graeme?” 

“What, Aberfoy?” 

“De’il tske it, woman, have ye no gota pair of 
ears to yer head? What’s that skirling and scream- 
ing among the bairns?” 

**Why, how can I tell? they’re always screaming 
and fighting. I suppose the boys have quarrelled;— 
or, may be, they’re teasing Jeanie—” 

“Weel, weel, take yere own way Mrs. Graeme, 
but it’s little comfort to a man to sce the mother of 
his children, and the mistress of his house, lie duud- 
ling on a fine sofa, instead of being up and about, 
bestirring herself (there again! hear till’t,) ani 
preventing the little leisure poor means leave him 
trom being spent (there again!) in flitching at the 
servants and correcting the bairus, It’s no tor arc- 
proach | say it, Mrs. Graeme, but Aberfoy was a 
different place when my mother saw the sun rise 
every morn on Bencrusch,and wanted no grumblin’ 
lady’semaid to draw away the curtain and show 
when it was day light.” 

The speaker was a dark, stout made, handsome- 
iooking man, of about five and forty, dressed in a 
green plaid waistcoat and shooting jacket; in his 
hand he held a paper advertising a show of cattle to 
be held at some distance trom Aberfoy, the partica- 
lars of which he had vainly attempted to master 
during the succession of discordant noises whieh had 
finally provoked him to address his wife. On Wis 
lady he bent an angry and contemptuous look; but 
he might as well have attempted to frown away the 
rain from his harvest field,as indolence from the na- 
ture of Mrs. Graeme of Aberfoy. He might have 
sworn, stormed, scolded till doomsday; she cio he 
would not beat her, and she was just the sort of 
woman who dreaded, or rather heeded, nothing else. 
Ten years since both thought they had done a most 
satisfactory thing in getting married, The laird of 
Aberfoy (who, up to that period, when the death of 
his father left him master of the small and barren, 
but beautiful place of that name, had scarcely ever 
been sixty tiles from home) encountered his future 
bride at Bath,—to which place he bad gone to couvey 
a crooked and sickly sister; and as he had been 
chicfly accustomed to draw his notions of female 
manners from this, and three other more robust and 
consequently more active sisters,he immediately, 
with the natural caprice of man’s heart, decided that 
there was a charm in the languid grace of the young 
West Indian widow. She had all the gentle swee'- 
ness of his sister Nanny, without the painful defor- 
mity and feebleness which made that gentleness 
seem only part of the disease. She had the gaiety 
of Catherine,—the beauty of Margeret,—the magni- 
cent figure of Ellen, without the loud shrill laugh, 
the tann d and harsh complexion, the horse and foot 
vetivity, which distinguished these young ladies. 

They were all well and comfortably married in 
Scotland: Nanny was well and confortably setiled 
at Bath, and the small annuity secured to her for 
which his father’s will had especially provided; why 
should he uot marry the divine West Ladian, whose 
slecpy Creole eyes, so **darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue,” were always turned upon him, and whose in- 
dolent smile had such inexpressible witehery in it? 
There was no just cause or impediment; and there 
was a temptation, besides, in the knowledge that the 
widow, who had but been a wife a year anda hall, 
had inherited great part of her husband’s property. 

Greeme of Aberfoy, though poor himself, had what 

is technically termed ‘great expectations.”? His 


uvele, Sir Douglas Greme, was one of the proudest 
| of Scotlaud’s proud baronets: his cast’e stood on an 
eminence, and every inmate held his or her head 
| pr oportionably high; his shooting tracts were large, 
he could afford the diversion of deer-stalking to any 
triends he pleased, and it was rumoured that he ac- 
tually preferred that they should succeed in bringing 
down a deer; an enthusiasm which 4ll proprietors 
of deer-forests are said not to share. He wasa kiud 
landlord, a kcen sportsman, a great breeder of cat- 
tle, und suspected of winking at the distilling of 
whiskey gn his mountainous estate; and he was with- 
al one of the most obstinate men who ever wore tar- 
tain. Such as he was, virtues and faults, Graeme of 
Aberfoy loved him with the strong love of habit, and 
thought him the only great man in his Majesty’s do- 
minions; and from the time he was an infaut, and 
rode round the hall on the large Newfoundland dog, 
to the days when he carried his rifle in company 
with Sir Douglass, nothing but kindiy words had 
passed between them; and still, as years rolled by, 
the increased respect and interest evinced by the 
Highland tenantry, and the increased puffiness of the 
sighs breathed by the fair and fat wife of the sturdy 
Baronet, (sighs of regret and disappointment,) point- 
ed him out more clearly asthe heir to the honours 
aud estate of the haughty Graeme. This wasa pleas- 
ing prospect, and one which could not fail to have 
Weight with the West Indian widow; who, after duly 
considering that so kind a brother must make an easy 
husband, that the air of Scotland would brace her 
nerves and spirits, and that he certainly was devoted- 
ly attached to her, languidly imposed silence on 
some envious spinster of Bath who was remarking 
On the broad Scotch in which that attachment was ex- 
pressed, and declared her resolution to become Mrs. 
Graeme of Aberfoy. 
What a pity it is that some transmuting power, 


such as the witches and fairies of old possessed, can- 
not be exercised over those individuals who wish 


ingness of his once worshipped wife with a calm 
philosophy, in which sympathy in bis uncle’s irrita- 


mutually to bind themselves in an indissoluble bond! | tion, and consciousness of the truth of his uncle’s 
"Severe remarks, seemed to be far more prominent 


What a pity that a change (notindeed, of the same 
gay nature, but equally great and complete with 
that of the chrysalis) cannot take place in the mind 
and temper of each of the “happy couple” about to 
he united. Then, perhaps, those ‘days of disap- 
pointment,” to which Rosamond’s blue jar bears so 
close a resemblance, might be spared the pained 


hearts of many worthy and amiable individuals, fond | 


of choosing exactly what will not suit them, and of 
grumbling afierwards at what cannot be adone;— 
then many « bitter morvufication might be warded off 
froma those who find most of what were charms in 
the lover’s eyes, resolve themselves into taults in the 
opinion of the husband. The merry-hearted girl 
would not then be snubbed for her giddiness, nor the 
graceful, lounging, fine-lady-bride scolded for her 
indolence. ‘The magiciau’s wand should reverse 
every quelity in the self-same hour that the wedding 
ceremony was performed. 

O Love! false mirage of our deceiving life, why 
dost thou hide from our dazzled eyes the sands of 
the desert over which we have to travel. Why dost 
thou create in the distance that vision of a cool aud 
quiet resting-place—a living fountain of joy’? Lo! 
us we tread, it vanisheth before us, and the burning 
plague settles in heart and brain: there is 0 tresh- 
hess in Our youth—no spirit in our hope!—Be still, 
complaining voice !—Were the fulness of love to be 
found on earth, what soul would spread its wings to 
wards Heaven? weary with wandering over the earth 
in search of a home, which all seek, aud none may 
ever find! 

‘The magician’s wand had not been exercised over 
Mr. and Mrs. Graeme of Aberloy, and the conse- 
quence was, that they shortly became less pleasing to 
each other. ‘The indolence which had been so cap- 
tivating in the Creole widow was exceedingly incon- 
venient in the Highland laird’s wife; and the patience 
which Mrs. Graeme had seen so unfailing in the 
case of the feeble aud detormed Nanny, seemed en- 
tirely lost when it was taxed by her own graceful, 
well-proportioned self;—as years rolled by, too, 
Mrs. Graeme grew less graceful—less well-propor- 
tioned. ‘Three sucevssive confinements, aud six 
years of utter inactivity, combined to change 

“The form that was tashioned as light as a fay’s” 
to a corpulence avy thing but becoming in the eyes 
of Aberfoy, and a neglect of her once caretully-stu- 
died toilette, —that first symptom of dissatisfaction 
in an indolent and silly woman,—deteriorated from 
a beauty naturally evanescent. But these would 
have been “ trifies light as air” in the sight of her 
husband, had she happened to please Sir Douglas 
and Lady Graeme. To his mortification, surprise, 
disappointment, despair, not only did she not pieuse, 
bat she was positively an offence to their eyes—a 
thorn in their sides—an object of dislike and con- 
tempt. Graeme of Abertoy knew his uncle’s pre- 
judices well enoughto be aware that the bare tact 
of his wife not being aScotchwoman, and being cho- 
sen without reference to any ohe’s taste but his own, 
would make the introduction of the divine West In- 
dian, as he expressed it, fa kittle task,’ and he frank- 
ly «xplained his hopes that she would take pains 
and his fears that she might fail in making herself 
as adored as he desired by lis dear une'e. And his 
lady, as her head rested on his shoulder, raised her 
sleepy southern eyes, and smiled one of those slow, 
fo:.d, languid smites, by which she was in the habit 
of expressing her assent without the trouble of * say - 
ing “Yes ” Evidently, she would attemptto please ; 
and, attempting it, how could sive fail? 

Poor Abertoy! he had not rv flected, that deting 
parents rearing their last child, a traiff of black 
slaves, a hostot yeilow lovers, an indulgent busta id, 
and, finally, a wesithy widowhood, were oot exactly 
effic:eat schools of prep wation tor teaching his loves 
ly wife’s will to bend to that of strangers; nor did he 
sufficiently consider that she was the less likely to 
make allowance for the peculiar pride of birth com- 
mon to all his countrymen, and especially observ- 
able in Sir Douglas, as she really did not know who 
was her great-grandfather, or whether she had ever 
had one. A faint attempt at conciliation on Mrs. 
Graeme’s part was followed by mutual disgust and 
mutual coldness between the relations. Abertoy 
found that gentleness of manner can be, and very 
frequently is, «eccompanied by determined obstinacy ; 
and when his eldest son was born, it wasa matter of 
hesitation and discussion whether the laird of the 
little place should ride over to the baronet’s castle 
(where they had ceased to visit) to communicate the 
tidings, or whether they should await in sullen si- 
lence the notice which might be taken of the event 
by the family. It was not interest, it was not ambi- 
tion, which prompted the decision to which the laird 
came, as he bent above bis new-born infant’s cradle 
—it was te futher which woke in his heart, and 
made him yearn to show the proud old man his bcau- 
tiful boy; and he went, 

A temporary reconciliation was the result; and, 
for some time things went pretty smoothly, with the 
e~-eption of the loss of Mr. Graeme’s West India 
property, which hurricanes, mismanagement, and 
raseally agents had reduced to an empty vision. At 
the time, this loss was little heeded, Mrs. Graeme 
herself, feeling no diminution of ber daily comforts, 
wrapped in the same shawls, lying on the same sofa, 
bore the news with great imity; and Aberfoy, 
intent on regaining his uncle’s good-will, thought 
nothing of importance but as it related to his graod 


obje.t, and took the occasional sneers at the do-noth- 


| 


than any wish to defend or excuse the delects come 
mented upon. 

But the time eame when the deceitful calm, bro- 
ken only at intervals by slight breezes, was to give 
place to the stormand shipwreck. Sir Douglas, in 
vouchsafing once more to smile on his offending ne= 
phew for the sake of the little pledge before men- 
tioned, lad arrogated to himself all the privileges 
of a futher, mother, grandfather, grandmother, 
cle, aud guardian, one. His vatural obstinacy 
scemed to have found a constant object of exercise, 
Whether the point to be decided were great or smail 
— the choice of the young Greme’s future profes. 
sion, of the day’s dinner of broth or pap—equall 
authoritative, equally determined, was the owe J 
Douglas. An unhappy difference—a mad disineli- 
nation on the part of Mrs. Gime to the clan tartan, 
and an expressed wish to substitute the Royal Stuart 
asa proper dress .or her boy, caused an open breach, 
Sir Douglas was bitter and haughty beyond even bis 
usual manner;—Mrs, Graeme was sick, peevish, and 
looking forward to the birth of another liule Graeme, 
High words were exchanged; and Aberfoy had the 
salistaction, as he flung open the door on his retura 
from shooting, to hear his languid, passive beauty’s 
thanks to God ‘that she could afford to dress her 
child without depending un Sir Douglas,” followed 
up by a bitter exeeration, pronounced by the baronet 
on his own immortal soul, tor ever having been fool 
enough to countenance and protect the daughter of 
a black,—and a command that’ she would forthwith 
remove herself, her child, and all that belonged to 
her, from the castle which her presence had pollut- 
ed, and her tartan predilection disgraced. The 
quarrel may appear ridiculous— the cause inadequate 
—the conduct ot both parties improbable, but those 
only who have witnessed it con vouch for the intense 
tury produced by slight causes, where mutual disin- 
clination and strong prejudice, give every word.a 
double force to wound, and make every action an of- 
fence. 

Many years had passed away between the date of 
this dispute and the disturbing squalls of three chil- 
dren, with which we opened our narrative. Many 
changes had taken place> Mrs. Graeme had grown 
faiter, more indolent, and more complaining, with 
Occasional fits of sulfenness to very her existence. — 
Abertoy’s luxuriant black hair was beginning to be 
much sprinkled with grey, and his figure was losing 
the air of strength and activity it had formerly pos- 
sessed; he had taken greatly to drinking, and gave 
way to sudden fits of passion, the vehemence 
which was sometimes fearful. His frank, happy 
manner was gone, and he had that cramped cold feel- 
ing about his heart, peculiar to men whose wives do 
not suit them, and who cannot pay their quarterly 
bills. The general opinion in the country was, that 
“Aberfoy would be ruined if Sir Douglas did not 
leave him his property ” It was then already a mat- 
ter of doubt with some, whether eventually some 
other destiovtion might not be found for the gold in 
his uncle’s coffers, and the woods on his uncle’s hills, 


Lady Graeme had long sinee breathed her last apoe . 


plectic sigh,and the widower had betaken himself (to 
the astonishment of bis nephew, fiiends, and tenent- 
ry) to a lengthened residence in England, and sub- 
seque: tly to a tour on the continent. Graham Cas- 
tie was now a blank in the lists of trespassers on 
Scotch hospitality, and Aberfoy sighed as he caught 
a glimpse of its grey turrets from one hill to another, 
aud sighed too, when he looked at his two beautiful 
boys, as they clambered up the rock and mountain, 
wild, sturdy, snd radiant with health, to think that 
their grand uncle had not an opportunity of seeing 
how well he was provided with heirs ina direct line. 

Sir Douglas at leagth returned for atime, No no- 
tice was taken of the inmates of Abertoy; but accident 
throwing the two children in his way, he was struck 
by their beauty and intelligence: took them with 
him to the castle; showed them hunting horns and 
powder pouches, stuffed deer and ptarmigan; and 
finally taking it into his head that ove of his favour- 
ite dogs recognised inthe person of little Douglas 
the infant so unceremomously expelled some years 
before, he was unaceountibly touched by the display 
of affection in the brate, for the child whom his do- 
mestics would have deemed it impolitic and insolent 
to caress while under the ban of their chief; "he gave 
the dog to little Doug!as, and told him to bring his 
brother to the castle whenever they liked to come. 
Sunshine, in all its splendour, never brightened the 
face of nature in the eve of man, as did the intelli- 
gence brought by the children of Aberfoy. His boys 
—his beloved boys—would at least be masters of the 
castle; his own struggles and embarrassments, petty 
privations and vexations,—what were they’ If he 
died involved; if he died in prison; his boys would 
still be provided for. For the first time for several 
years, Aberfoy felt sanguine, hopeful, inspired; for 
the first time for many months of increasing pres- 
sure and discomfort, he smiled, jested, and tapped 
gaily at Mrs. Graeme’s window, to announce the 
tidings, instead of dawdling sullenly into the little 
old-fashioned parlour, aod flinging himself into his 
father’s high chair, with his eyes vacantly fixed on 
his father’s old gun, as it hung above the mantel- 
piece, But, alas! far the obstinacy of women 'n ge- 
neral; Mrs. Graeme in particular; the indolent 
spirit was roused, and she declared that no child of 
hers should crave the, capricious favour of one too 
proud to own himself in fault, and who refused to 
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notice their parents; she had rather die; she had ra- | 
ther starve; and starve they accordingly did. ‘The 
children succeeded for some time evading their 
grand-uncle in his rambles across the hills; and the 
mother’s heart might have been softened could she 
have seen the lone old man, as he stood gazing 
wistfully from the proud eminence on which Graeme 
Castle was built, to the glen, thick with fir planta- 
tions, were the thin blue smoke might be seen curl- 
ing upwards from the house of Abertoy. Sir Dou- 
glas had never felt what it was to bealone till that 
autumn. He had had a wife and tba brothers; they 
were dead; he had seen his brother’s only son grow 
up, and almost looked upon him™s a son. Now they 
were parted—alienated; even as strangers to each 
other. He had been fond ot the three bright-haired 
romping sisters of the disgraced Aberfoy; they had 
homes, and happy ones of their own, and came rare- 
ly, and as visiters to the castle; and lastly, those 
lutle cheerful voices, whose shrill ejaculations ot 
admiration and joy had sounded so pleasantly im his 
ears; they too had deserted him! Sir Douglas 
Graeme whistled to bis dogs, and sauntered down to 
the game-keeper’s house. Old Allan was the only 
one of his servants or dependents with whom he 
sometimes conversed familiarly. 

** Allan,” said he, ‘have ye seen the Aberfoy boys 
lately 

**Na, Sir Douglas.” 

“They’ve may be taken to playing the other side 
of the til?” 

va sure, Sir Douglas.” 

“Hoot, man, who expected ye could tell whar 
they were!” ; 

‘There wasa pause. Allan continued his employ- 
ment, which was the formation of sundry flies tor 
fishing. 

‘*Ihat’sa perfeet fly for the stream down by 
Cruach-side,” observed the Baronet, as he watched, 
or seemed to watch, the handywork of his keeper; 
and he sighed as he said it. There was another 

ause. ‘the Baronet looked across the hills—across 

en Crauch—across the silver, thread-like stream, 
for the fishy inhabitants of which the grey flies were 
destined—to the fir plantations in the glen. A vague 
desire to be reconciled to his nephew, and adopt 
his whole family, including even the obnoxious 
Creole, now rose in his heart. 

**It’s long since the boys have been up at the cas- 
tle,” said he. 

*¢ Deed is it, Sir Douglas.” 

«* | wonder I havn’t seen them; they used to seem 
glad to come, poor laddies.” 

‘I’m thinking they’re /et, Sir Douglas,” replied 
Allan, without raising his eyes from the grey fly 

which was forming under his crestive fingers. 

“What, Sir?” exclaimed Sir Douglas, his shaggy 
grey eyebrows fiercely knitting over his fiery dark 

eyes. 

Me i'm just thinking they’re no permitted,” mur- 
mured the imperturbable Allan, with as lithe change 
in his tone as the baronet’s anger might have caused 
in the gurgle of the trout stream over the black 
stones in its current. 

Sir Douglas spoke no more to his gamekeeper; 

he strode over park and heather, till he iound him- 
self in the glen, avd within a few paces of Greeme of 
Aberloy’s children, who stood hesitating,—alraid to 
‘advance, unwilling to retreat,—sorrowlul and star- 
tled. Blunt and harsh were Sir Douglas’s que tions 
—frank and simple the children’s replies;—the old 
Bean spoke with increasing irritation, and, at length, 
petting his teeth, he said, ‘* Ye may téil your lady 
mother that she’s the worst enemy ye ever had, lei 
the other be who he may: and that she7ll live to rue 
the day she ever set eyes on Aberfoy’s house or 
Douglas Greeme’s castle. 

Sir Douglas again departed, and again retnrned, 
but this time he did not come alone. A lady, so 
beautilal, that the very piper (whose age bordered 
on eighty) was moved to an exclamation when he 
saw her, accompanied him. She spoke broken Ea- 
glish ia a sweet clear voice, the tone of which, ss 
Allan said, would have “wiled the flounders out of 
the Firth;” and clung to old Sir Doeglas’s arm, as 
though she would have crept into his heart for 
shelter. Even so did the lady eling to Christalel, 
in that exquisite poem of Coileridge’s, till she had 
made good her entrance over the guarded threshold; 
and even such a mysterious influence did she exer- 
cise when once adimitted:—Sir Douglas’s will bent 
to the stranger’s wildest caprices; Sir Douglas’s ob- 
stinacy melted before one glance of those passionate 
eyes, “whose rarely-lilted lashes—black, long and 
si ken—made them seem so much more sett than 
they really were; and within a year of their arrival, 
and exactly six months betore the birth of Graeme’s 
little girl Jeanie, Sir Douglass folded to his heart, 
with all the rapture and energy of a doting father, 
the ch.ld of his old age—the joy of his withering 
autumnal years—Douglas Antonio Scott Graeme ! — 
and inthat embrace, asin the coil ofa snake, lay 
crushed all the faint, lingering, half confessed hopes 
still cherished for jzs children by the uuhappyGraeme 
of Aberfoy. 

From the hour of her birth, Jeanie Graeme never 
saw the smile of welcome on a buman face. Whe- 
ther it was that his temper was altogether soured by 
the events of the last few vears, or that the presence 
of the little infant continually reminded him of the 
contemporary production at the castle, or a mixture 
of both causes, certain it is that Aberfoy disliked 


‘his daughter, even before her dawning intellect 


taught her to shrink from hiseye and dread hisanger; 
or befure constant rebuffs and ill-usage ‘had given her 


little delicate face the expression so well described 
by the French phrase “l’air de souffrance.” Her 
brothers took the tone of the household with respeet 
to her, and shunned the feeble creature who haunted 
their sports without strength of body or elasticity of 
mind sufficient to enable her to partake of thew.— 
Her mother, disturbed in ber repose by the eternal 
rebukes of Aberfoy to the little girl, and ber shrill 
cries when the young boys, with the tyranny natural 
to their age, used foree to compel her to relinquish 
a toy, or obey a command, bestowed as much dislike 
as her passive nature could afford:—and the servants 
saved themselves a vast deal of trouble in the minor 
concerns of the household, by sending Miss Jeanie 
to collect eggs for breakfast, to feteh up milk from 
the farm, or goa message to the village of Pid- 
Muddie, three miles beyond Aberfoy. It has been 
said, and I believe with some truth, that “they whom 
none love, love none;”’but to this rule Jeanie Graeme 


must form anexception. She not only was affec- 


‘ tionate, but she bestowed the chief part of ber at- 
\fections on the very individual who seemed most to 

repel them—she loved her fathes, that litde desert- 
-ed, mournful girl!—and she would steal round to 
' meet him when the report of hisrifle warned those 
| at home of his approach, without daring to question 
him, with the natural inquisitiveness of a happy 
chiid, asto his day’s sport; and feel a sort of pleasure 
in seeing him sit down to rest, and lift his blue bon- 
net off the short thick hair which time and texavion 
had as yet only partially changed. Sometimes, if he 
seemed very weary, she would venture timidly to 
propose mixing him some whiskey and water or 
Atholbrose, by way of refreshment; and when the 
permission was granted, it wasa great satisfaction to 
her to ** see papa so thirsty.” Graddally, too, she 
learnt to make herself at least not obnoxious—she no 
longer followed her brothers when they drove her 
back; she wept sottly, or choked back her tears, or 
wandered out—far, tae and alone—to some spot on 
the purple bill, where heaven only couldjwitness her 
weeping. Shearranged thefolds of her mother’s 
shawls, and comprehended her languid signs which 
the Scotch servant-girls always required to be ren- 
dered into words, and meekly, if not cheerfully, she 
bore to be commanded hither and thither by all who 
had nota rightto do it. 


Meanwhile Aberfoy’s affairs grew more and more 
embarrassed, as he seemed less able to meet his em- 
barrassments, From his uncle he ceased to have 
any hopes; and, reckless and half ruined, he defied 
his creditors, and oppressed his small seattered teu- 
antry. For some time past he had, with one of those 
desperate and vexatious efforts at petty economy, 
gove to spenda week bere, and a movth there, In 
houses where, as the frank-hearted heir of the Doug- 
las, he had been accustomed to meet a hearty wel- 
come. Sometimes his wile accompanied him— 
sometimes the terms of the invitation civilly but 
pointedly excluded her; he was asked asa “ bache- 
lor,” as “my good fellow,” or **to meet atew friends 
who were coming to shoot;” and from these visits, 
where Le had beea daily drunken, mortitied, and 
wretched, the ruined laird used sullenly to return to 


his songs and his jokes were reckoned best at the 
board, and when bis presence, like Virginia’s, made 
a litt'e holiday. 

Ose cloud still darker hung over him. Antonia, 
the beautiful mother of Sir Douglas’s ebild, seemed 
at first willing to show him Kindness: but there was 


his name, and strange rumours went abroad of his 
having endeavoured, in aletier, to poison his uncle’s 
mind against the partner of his home, by wild and 
vague accugations; and still stranger reports were 
circulated in his defence, as if Antonia had tempted 
him for the express purpose of being able more en- 
tirely to embit er against him every latent feeling of 
dislike and resentment in the heart of the jealous old 
man. Aberfoy became more sullen; his house was 
poorer; his comforts decreased; while the heir of 
Graeme Castle grew strong and lovely —more love- 
ly even than the favourite Douglas of Abertoy. From 
time to time his sisters, Margaret, Ellen, and Cath- 
rine, endeavoured to make a temporary residence in 
their own homes agreeable to him, or they asked one 
of the boys at a time on a long visit; but dependence 
is at best a bitter thing, and when he saw his wile 
universally disiiked, and taking all favours as if it 
was she. who conferred them; when he feit lis popu- 
larity declining, and saw his sisters’ husbands seve- 
rally begin to show that ‘hey were weary of helping 
one who in no way contributed, as formerly, to their 
amusement; when he knew that his fine-spirited, 
noble boys, worse dressed, worse clothed, worse fed 
then their cousins, were twitted with their misfor- 
tunes as faults, and laughed at for the disclosures 
they made of the poverty of their own home; when 
in short, he observed the impatience of continued 
misery whieh exists in the hearts of the generality 
of men, and which prompts that most ridiculous re- 
ply, daily made to the appeal of the houseless beg- 
gar, “*Why gave youa penny yesterday!” Graeme 
of Abertoy felt that he could struggle no longer; and 
he was preparing for bis return bome, with the sul- 
len determination of an animal creeping back to its 
hole todie, when Catherine’s husband (his host at 
the time) said carelessly as he pushed the silver 
wheeled decanter stand down the polished mahogany 
table, 1 wonder now, you don’t let, or rather sell 
Abertoy.” Sell Aberfoy! The thing had never en- 
tered his brain—never strack him as possible, Sell 
Aberfoy! where hisdather, grandtather, great grand- 


his comtortiess home--to gloom over the days when | 


a suddén coolness, a sudden ecasing even to mention | 


fatier, were born and died! the home ot his child- {doubt ye’re afraid; but Douglas and Merry Malcolm, 


hood--the home he had thought to transmit to his 
children’s children--sell Abertoy! At first a flush 
of anger passed across his brow at the suggestion; 
then, as he gazed round the table at the unsympa- 
thising faces of his stranger-friends, and saw ooly an 


expression of curiosity as how he would receive the | 


proposal, and of eagerness, as he fancied, to deter- 
mine what chance they had of being ric of him-—- 
when he saw the coral lips of his own sister Marga- 
ret partas if to persuade him, he could maintain 
neither fortitude nor anger; his nerves were weakens 
ed by habitual excess and unceasing anxiety, and to 
the surprise and embarrassment of all present, the 
ruined laird leaned back in his chair, aud covering 
bis tace with his hands,—-he wept. 

But bitter tears were yet to flow at Aberfoy.— 
The misery of poverty and straggling against petty 
privations; the dissentions at home and mortifications 
abroad, were to be whelmed in one awful, irreme- 
diable stroke. ‘The merry lads, whose spirit priva- 


tion could not tame, whose growth privation could 
not check—the bright-eyed, tearless boys, so loved, 

so idolized by their tather, were to be taken from him | 
** both in one day.” Attempting to ford the ferry | 
at the stream by Ben Cruach (a feat which they had 

performed hundreds of times before by the aid of 

their Shetland pony ) they were carried down by the | 
rapid violence of the waters. Far below the ford | 
they were found, locked in each other’s arms; and 
the schemes which affection or ambition had planned 
for a future they were destined never to see, erum- 
bled into dust! Long, long was it before the father 
would believe that both—both his sons were gone 
from him in a day, in an hour; delirious with agony, 
he tossed his arms wildly in the air, shouting alter- 
nately the name of one and of the other—calling to 
them to come back—promising pardon to the sur- 
vivor for his carelessness in not having been able to 
prevent his brother’s death. ‘Then he would make 
a desperate effort at calmness, and repeat, in a woful 
tone, **Hush! let me understand—let me understand; 
itis not Douglas who is lost! it is poor Malcolm— 
poor litthe merry Malcolm! And yet one would 
have thought Douglas could have procured assistance 
in time!” And so, with incoherent sentences, he 
vented his grief, at intervals reproaching Heaven for 
having bereaved him so entively—for not having 
spared him one child to close his eyes and comfort 
his oldage. And little Jeanie stood apart, listening 
and weeping, but not daring to fling herself into his 
arms, and weep there; for her existence there was 
no rejoicing in the hour of joy—no memory iw the | 
hour of sorrow! 

It was many days after this event, that the dark- | 
eyed foreigner who now governed all at the castle 
paused by the rapid stream of Ben Craach, where, | 
lost in miserable thought, Graeme of Aberfoy sat, | 
unconscious of her presence. ‘* Mr. Graeme,” said | 
she, in her broken tones, ‘*lam grieved for your | 
grief, indeed: oh! do believe that Lam. And I! 
came,” continued she, alter a pause, “I came to. 
ask you whether L could do anything,”—(her voice | 
faltered as she attempted to take his hand, and the 
tears fell fast from her eyes,--** that is, whether I 
could say anything to Sir Douglas for you.” 

The bereaved tather turned and looked at her, as 
if seeking to read in’ her countenance the meaning 
of her words. His face was drawn and haggard; his 
hair was as gray as the locks of old Sir Douglas 
himself. He gazed on the Italian for some minutes; 
and then, fixing his eyes vacantly on the waters, be 
satd, in a lisdless tone, ‘Vell my uncle Abertoy’s 
or sale by public roup. Vil just sell Abertoy, and 
make mysel’a litue comfortable. Maybe he’ll like 
to buy it;--ony way, ye’ll tell him Aberfoy’s to be 
sold.” 

The day fixed for the sale of Aberfoy at length 
dawned. Mrs. Grieme had been gradually sinking 
under the blow which the loss of her young sons | 
had inflicted. More feeble, more stupified than | 
ever, she passed the greatir part of her time in bed, | 
weeping alike from weariness and grief. As little | 
Jeanie stole down stairs that morning to her usual | 
humble household tasks, ker father’s voice called 
her; it was unusually early for any one but herself 
to be stirring, and she turned, sta: tled, to the door | 
of the room whence the voice proceeded. Graeme 
of Abertoy called again, harshly and passionately; 
and the litde girl hurriedly pushed back t@e halt- 
open door, and stood waiting his further commands. 

‘‘is yere mother ap?” demanded he. 

A negative was pronounced in a low, timid voice, 

** Does she mind what day this is, my lass?” 

One of the strange and unaccountable inflections 
Which Jeanie had latterly observed in her tother’s 
voice, caused her sudvenly to hit the long black eve- 
lashes which shadowed her meek eyes, (eyes whose 
colour or expression few could tell, so constantly 
were they fixed on the ground,) and look in that 
father’s face. A chill passed over her heart as she 
did so. Graeme of Aberfoy sat by a little oak table 
on which stood a flask of whiskey and a tumbler; 
his elbow leaned on the table, and his hand was 
thrust through his thick grizzled hair. Jeanie re- 
membered that so he had sat the night before, and 
it struck her that her father had not been to bed at 
all. 

“Tam afraid, Sir—” she began, but she,was inter- 
rupted. 

“ What are ye afraid of? What—what? But girls 
and women are aye shrinking and fearing what’s to 
eome. I dare say now yere mother’safraid; but ’m 
not. Dve just watched quietly for the day, and it’s 
come at last, and 1 am not afraid to face it. Nae 


ye’d no have seen dread in their eyes this day, . 
Weel, weel, it’s all right, that heaven sends; and 
they’re gone first who should have stayed last; and 
may be when we’re far away, the sound of their 
voices ‘ll no ring round me from the bill, nor glimps. 
es of their winsome, gleeful faces shoot across m 
path;—puir laddies, pair laddies! I’ stand the day 
better without therm.” 

** Father! dear father!” said the weeping girl, 
‘I’m not afraid of bearing my share of anything m 
mother and you must bear. | was only afraid you 
had not been in bed last night, or rested any way.” 

** Rested!” the tone ip which the word was spoken 
thrilled through Jeanie’s heart; and as her father 
iurned his flushed countenance and bloodshot eyes 
full upon her, she shrank instinctively from the glare 
of intoxication visible in his gaze. 

**Do you waut my mother, Sir?” inquired she, 
after a pauses 

** "Deed, then ye’ve said it; it was for that I called 
ye, and no’ to hear that ye were afraid of any thing. 


| Go to yere mother; bid her make haste, and dress 


brawly. she’s fond of a gay shawl and grand cloth- 
ing; let her take this opportunity, for I’m thinking 
it “ull be long before she sees as much guid company 
again as “ill be gathered here to-day.” 

Jeanie paused one moment longer; her father’s 
manner was so strange and unnatural, and the desire 
to comfort and quiet him so strong, that she did what, 
uninvited, she iad never done betore,—she stole u 
to his chair, and, witha beating heart, she kissed 
his fevered cheek;—as she did so, it seemed to her 
that her lips were pressed on heated iron; and she 
shrank away, doubting whether her unreturned caress 
were even felt by the object of her affection. At 
length he suddenly turned, and, in a harsh, grating 
toue, exclaimed— 

‘**See, now; what are ye waiting for? Are ye 
afraid to move from the room? ‘lhe house is ours, 
lassie;—the house is ours yet;—a day must go by 
before ye’ll meet strangers in bonny Aberfoy. Go!” 
and he struck the oaken table with passionate ve- 
hemence, as he pronounced the last word, 

Silently, sorrowtully, the little girl withdrew to 
impress on her indolent and miserable mother the 
necessity of being, according to Aberfoy’s favorite 
expression, ‘Sup and doing;” and silently and sor- 
rowlully, afler wrapping Mrs. Greeme in the amaz- 
ing quantity of shawls her chilly habits rendered in- 
dispensable, and seeing her comfortably laid on the 
sola in the sitting room, she again sought her father 
in the vain hope of persuading bim to take some 
breakfast. He had fallen into a heavy sleep, and the 
hand that Jeanie took hung in all the nervelessness 
of intoxication over the arm of his easy chair, Con 
tent to be allowed to watch him, she sat down ona 
little stool opposite; nor did she stir during the next 
two hours, except when the mid-day sun sent its 
beams full on the broad forehead and handsome, 
haggard features of the sleeping man. She rose, 
and gently let down the window curtain, after which 
she resumed her position: aud a beautiful picture 
night have been made trom that scene; the prose 
trated strength of Aberloy’s muscular figure as he 
lay in the stupor of dravken rest,—and the wild 
watchtulness of Jeanie’s dark gray eyes,—her parted 
lips,—her graceful childish figure, as she sat, ready 
to start, like the deer from its bed of fern, or the 
bird from its lonely spray, at the first sound which 
should reach her ear. 


A strange and loud voice in the hall below broke 
Aberfoy’s slumber; he opened his eyes and looked 
anxiously round him; the flush was gone from his 
cheek, anda deadly and. ssllow paleness had suce 
ceeded. 

** Jeanie,” said he, as his glance fell on his child, 
there’ll be some one gome whose voice—_—” 

The door was flung open belore the sentence 
could be completed, and the bare-footed Highland 
servant-girl announced Mr. M‘Rob, Sir Douglas 
Greme’s factor. A tew words explained his visits 
Sir Douglass had at length decided that Aberfoy 
should not go into the hands of strangers. ‘The 
purchase money was realy—was paid—papers were 
signed—aid Graeme had no longer a foot of ground 
he could call his own—was no longer Gieme of 
Aberfoy! 

**There’ll be no sale, father,” said Jeanie. But 
she was unheard. That evening Jeanie wandered ovt 
aloue to gaze upon the seenes of her infaney, from 
which she was to depart, never again to return. 
Phere was nota spot on the purple heather, nora 
clump of mingled fir and larch, nora glimpse of 
Beu Cruach’s blue stream, that was not dear to her 
eyes. Hore she had watched her brothers froma 
distance, when they decided that she was uot strong 
gr active enough to follow them farther; there she 
had sat reading in the sunshine or singing the wild 
and beautiful ballads of her country, ull roused by 
the report of her father’s gan, or the sudden pres 
sence of one of his dogs; and at one particular place, 
where the stream ran narrow asa silver thread be- 
tween its banks, she remembered (and the memory 
of that one act of kindness was stronger than all be- 
side) that Douglas and Maleo!m had looked back 
and p tied her as she sat wistfully gazing alter them, 
and had returned to carry her through the water. 
As she thought of that happy day, the handsome 
face and form of young Douglas, and the blue spark- 
ling eyes of ** Merry Malcolm,” rose betore her; 
she paused, overcome with the images she herself 
had conjured up; and, sitting down ou the banks of 
the stream, she hid her headin her hands, and 
rocked her head backwards, repeating passionately 
from time to time, ** Uh, brethers!” ‘There was 
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vence in that one word, but it went — 
; he exclamation, telling 

seart of one who overheard t lamatic 

much loneliness and suffering—ot affections chok- 

ed back to wither—and a dreariness ot heart unna- 


tural in a child. 

Jeanie!”’ said a gentle voice; antl a gentle arm 
wound itself round the slender waist — sorrow- 
ing girl. Jeanie, could you lov me: 

Jeanie looked up, and beheld the countenance : 
unutterable sweetness that had bewitched her eae e 
Douglas—the countenance of the bright rp 
‘Tears swam in those large black eyes, ant cede. | 
lips just touched the child’s forehead as 
the question. Whatever might have been ver oe 
or her vices, whatever might have been the part she 
had taken in the mysterious quarrel between Sir 
Douglas and his nephew on her account, still wa was 
a mother, a young and happy mother, and her heart 
melted to the desolate child, who, with t wo parents 
living, yet led such an orphan life. — you 
love me?” repeated she; and Jeanie, unused to ten- 


little eloa 


derness, replied weeping in the affirmative. boa the 
k, by Ben Cruach’s water, Antonta 
oy forth, in broken 


Douglas sat down, and poured for 
English, rapid sentences of consolation ‘or — care 
ment, till Jeanic’s surprise fairly mastered ‘her sors 
row. No one before bad ever seemed to care whe- 
ther she smiled or sighed—no one had ever noticed 
her existence—it seemed to her as if she had fallen 
asleep, and that the spirit of her dreams wore po 
angelic face so anxiously bending over her; ut 
when Antonia explained that she was the lady of the 
castle, and asked her whether she would not accom- 
pany her thither, Jeanie’s countenance changed toa 
look of sorrowful indignation. 

*¢ My uncle Douglas has nigh broken my father’s 
heart,” replied she, “and I have no wish to look 
upon him.” Antonia paused 

«* But he may wish to look on you—and perhaps 
—no, not perhaps—bat certainly, your gong will do 
your father good. Sir Douglasis angry now, but he 
will only be sorry when he sees your litle pale me- 
lancholy face.” 

Jeanie was easily persuaded, She took the prof- 
fered hand of the Jovely Italian, and wound with her 
through the trackless heather towards the gray tur- 
rets of Graeme Castle. Before introducing her into 
the presence of Sir Douglas, Antonia took ber into 
her own dressing-room, carefully smoothed the long 
brown hair which hung in disordered waves on her 
shoulders, and, after a momeat’s thought, bound 
them with a tertan riband—the clan tarian, so disap- 
proved of by the Creole widow. 

Lady Doug!tas gently opened the door of the room 
where the master of the castle was seated, detailing 
many a feat of strength or tale of wonder to his idol- 
ized boy. His countenance, as he looked up, wore 
a perplexed and even displeased expression; and 
there were few who did net dread Sir Douglas’ dis- 
pleasure; but Antonia knew her power. ‘Lhere she 
stood with her bright bewitching smile and peti- 
tioning eyes fixed tull upon her husband’s face, wait- 
ing to be questioned respecting the pale, sad child 
by her side, whose mourntal featares and coarse dark 
blue dress contrasted alike with the magnificence of 
the castle and the animated beauty of its mistress. — 
The question however was anticipated. ‘The mo- 
ment Jeanie cast her eyes on Antonia’s child, the 
strong remerkuble resemblance to her lost brother 
smote on her heart, and, witha gasping sob, she ex- 
claimed ‘* Douglas!” 

“ Father,” said the beir of Castle Greeme, ** who 
is that sorrowful little girl with such long hair; and 
why does she call me Douglas when I do not know 
her?” 

**T do not eall you,” replied the weeping child. 
* call Dougles,—-our Douglas,—who never will 
hear or answer me again! Oh, brothers! brothers!” 

**f will be your brother—i will be your other 
Douglas,” exclaimed the young Greme, with all the 
warmth of childhood, and perhaps of his mother’s 
disposition, kindling in his eyes; and, as he spoke, 
he started from his seat by his father’s side, and 
came to kiss away the tears which flowed fast from 
Jeanie’s eyes. Antonia advanced to Sir Douglas; 
her dropping curls of glossy black touched his bald 
fine forehead, and her breath was warm on his 
cheek, before even she ventured to murmur a peti- 
tion in behalf of Aberfoy’s daughter. Sir Douglas 
seemed wrotl, and a long and animated diseussion 
ensued; in which, as far as the children could under- 
stand, the lialian urged the giftof Abertoy to his 
disgraced nephew, as an act of generosity worthy 
her husband’s heart. Her last words, low, tremu- 
lous, and spoken with a foreign accent, but distinet 
asa bell in the evening air, were heard and under- 
stood by both. 

*You might pity him now—and help him now. 
Think, if it had been our boy who slept in that wa- 
ter, not to wake; he has only this one lefi; he is so 
changed; it shall be an atonement to heaven for all 
those angry words;—do, dear Sir Douglas—dear 
friend, do!” 

There was something inexpressibly melting in 
those slow, clear Italian tones, and her mode of ex- 
pression. Sir Douglas called the litde girl to him, 
and gazed attentively at her. 

**Ye’re not like yere mother,” said he, “and ye 
may thank heaven for it, though she was bonny 
enough when she cam here first. Ye’re like your 
father; and though there’s one thing I never can for- 
give—no, not even if he were dead and gone instead 
of the puir laddies | remember so merry here—yet 
something | will do fur Antonia’s sake, aye! and 
for auld lang syne, Here’s a techer for ye, and 


whan ye marry far away, ye’ll think of yere grand- 


uncle though ye never saw him but once.” 


you adies for a short period, I am enabled to say, | 


that during a season of One Hundred and Eleven 


Jeanie took the proffered paper from Sir Dougtas| Nights, there has not been a single ehange of per- 


Greme’s hand, and murmured her meek thanks, | 
though she searecly comprehended more of his) And although my interest has suffered, and suf- 


words than that they were spoken with emotion, and | 


that he never would forgive her father. 


When Greme of Aberfoy saw his uncle’s gift to) good will of my company, aided by your indulgence, | 
Jeanie, (which was a dower of a thousand pounds, ) | have on all occasions, enabled me to present the 

he was tempted to tear the paper to stoms; but he. 
calmed himself; be had littl right to deprive his | 


child of any portion of Fortune’s favors) who, by | 
his own impradence, had made ber all but a beggar; | 
ouly, as he returned the deed to her possession, he | 
could not resist a bitter ejaculation against Sir Dou- | 


formance announced to take place within these walls. 


fered severely from the failure of ‘stars,’ in not 
arriving at the time appointed, yet the ready zeal and 


same pieces in an acceptable form, to the audience 
of the evening. 

To you, Ladies and Gentlemen, who frequent the 
Boxes, | offer my best wishes for your prosperity. — 
To the Pit, also, | acknowledge my obligatious.— 
But how shalll express thanks to my friends in the 


are added supplements, at twelve and a half 
cents each. We have before us the numbers 
for the month of March, 1833. They contain 
no less than eighty distinct articles, upon every 
variety of subjects,and are embellished and illus- 
trated by twenty wood cuts. The Philadelphia 
agent for the publication is Orrin Rogers. Speci- 


mens of the work may be seen at J, Dobson’s 


bookstore, No, 108 Chesnut street. 


The last number of “Waldie’s Circulating Li- 


glas, and something he murmured of “profligate” Gallery. For your steady and uniform support, { brary,” contains twenty-one columns of Peter 


and “ wily,” coupled with Antonia’s name, though 
even that he subsequerrtly softened with--—“ Weel, | 
weel, she meant it kindly to me, and kindly to the. 
lassie ; false and bad though she be, the temptress, | 
with her dazzling eyes and her singing voice, | mind | 
her laugh and the touch of her hand as if it were) 


yesterday!” And a softened expression stole over | 


his brow, as, with a heavy sigh, he looked out to-! 
wards the castle, whose outline was darkening aud | 
fading on the evening sky. 

The night of that memorable interview was one 
of distress and confusion. Mrs. Graeme was seized 
with violent spasms, and the deetor, who had been 
sent for thirty miles, and arrived about the middle 
of the next day, pronounced her in great and imme- 
diate danger. Sorrow and alarm had done their 
work. She who had seemed to feel so little was dy- 
ing of grief avd vexation, and the last tie that re- 
mained to Aberfoy, with the exception of his neg- 
lected daughter, was to be severed from him. For | 
some days she appeared to rally, and it was during | 
this season of temporary hope that Graeme received 
the following note from his sickly sister Nanny. 

** Dear brother,--l have received news of all your 
misfortunes, and have prayed heartily that your bar- 
den may be made. easy to bear, by the Almighty and 
All-mereital, L say nothing of what is past, (for 
what could L say that would earry consolation with 
it?) but let me speak for the future, dear Malcolm. 
When I was a sickly, crippled object, and you were 
full of youth and hope, you curtailed your comforts, 
and gave up your amusements, to contribute to mine; 
now, your day is overeast and darkened, and [| am 
better and happier, and (thanks to the care you took 
to secure my annuity) living at my ease. There is 
but one thing wanting, my dear brother: 1 am alone. 
if you, and your beautiful wife, and dear little girl, 
would come and share with me the quiet little home 
which for filteen years, | have occupied at Bath, | 
should feel happier than I have ever done since I last 
saw your face. We might all make one family ; 
and 1 would do what I could to show how cheertully 
one may live, though exiled from Aberfoy. 

Your sister Nanny.’? 

When this letter was read to Mrs. Greme,a sick- 
ly smile passed over her countenance, as she hearil 
the compliment to her own beauty, which was paid 
by the poor creature who, for filteen years, had never 
seen the Creole widow, nor dreamed, litile altered 
as she herself was, of the ravages time and circum- 
stances had made in the loveliness of Malcolm 
Greme’s bride. 

‘Let us set out immediately, Aberfoy,” murmur- 
ed she; and she raised herself from the pillow with 
something like hope brightening her eve. Alas! the 
settled departure was delayed to give time for her 


funeral; and her naturally kind-hearted husband fore | 


got alike her faults and her follies, as he gazed on 
the grave which shrouded her for ever from his 
sight. 

‘*leanie,” said he, as they sat alone in the twi- 
light that first lonely evening; *‘Jeanie, my lassie, 1 
have nothing left in this world but you.”? And Jeanie 
felt, in this first notice of her, that her father’s spirit 
and heart were alike brokea, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Satrurpay, January 25, 1834, 


THE PITTSBURG THEATRE,—MR. 
WEMYSS. 

The Pittsburgh Theatre closed for the season 
on Wednesday evening of last week. The 
house was extremely well filled, and at the close 
of the first piece, Mr. Wemyss, who played the 
part of Jeremy Diddler, stepped forward; and 
addressed the audience, nearly to the following 
effect: 


Ladies and Gentlemen— 

Before L resign my charaeter of ‘Diddler,’ allow 
me to act the Spunge here a few moments longer— 
not on your pockets, but on your good nature. Be- 
fore the cur ain falls for the last time, on this our 
first campaign, permit me to retarn you my thanks 
for the patronage you have bestowed on the Theatre. 


It is with feelings of no small pride, while bidding 


owe a debt of gratitude, which Lean only repay by 
future exertions to merit your favor. Aware that 
the ultimate successof this establishment depends. 
upon the strict enforcement of propriety wituin its— 
wails, 1 have, in my managerial career, On One or 

two occasions incurred your displeasure; but I feel | 


assured, you must be convinced, that your own) 


amusement depended on the maintainance on of those 
rules which | have strictly enforced. tis with 
pleasure, I assure you, that, 1 can with truth affirm, | 
1 have never in any Theatre, seen more general pro- 
priety of condnet than in the Gallery of this house, for | 
which L now publicly return you my thanks. 

I trust, all litle heart-burnings and disagreeable | 


remembrances will be buried in oblivion; and when 


| Simple—the conclusion of Kruitzner, and the 


commencement of the Memoirs of Sir James 
Campbell, The Library appears to increase in 
value with every number. It is unquestionably 
one of the cheapest publications of the day. ~ 
The price is only five dollars per annum, and it 
contains in a single volume more reading mat- 
ter than is embraced in a dozen novels, that cost 
two dollars each. The Library, however, is not 
devoted exclusively to works of fiction, It em- 


we meet again, it will be as old friends, happy to ree *PT@Ces. memoirs, biography, tales, travels, voy- 


new our acquaintance. ‘Thus much on my Own ac- 
count; and now suffer me on behalf of these Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Company whom you have been 
iy the habit of receiving nightly, with marks of ap- 
probation, to return their acknowledgments for 
your kindness, and to solicit a continuance of your 
favors. In bidding you respectfully farewell, I take 
this opportunity ot informing you that the Thestre 
will re-open, for the Spring season, on the 22d of 
February. 


The Norristown Sentinel says:—‘*We understand 
that a dog, in arabid state, entered the dwelling- 
house of Mr. Henry Colehower, in Upper-Merion 
township, on Saturday morning last, whilst the fami- 
ly were at breakfast, but was driven out by a large 
dog belonging to Mr. G. before injury was done to 
any of the numerous persons who were in the room 
at thetime. A number of dogs in the neighbor. 
hood were bitten by him; and as he exhibited the 
most alarming symptoms of hydrophobia, the escape 
of the members of Mr. Colehower’s family may be 
regarded as miraculous. The dog was killed soon 
alter, at a short distance from Mr. Colehower’s 


house.” 
MIRACLES. 

‘Lhese are strange times, and the Semnambulist of 
Springfield, Mass.,with the Mysterious Lady of New 
York, are not'the least curious, among thewonders of 
the day. The following paragraph is from a New 
York paper:— 

Tue Mysreriovs Lany.—A few evenings since 
! was induced to drop in at the Masonic Hall, for 
the purpose of having an interview with this extra- 
ordinary foreigner; and although predisposed against 
the Utle mysterious, must confess I never was so 
completely astonished and gratified. The lady, sit- 
ting with her back towards the company, at about 
thirty fect distanee, with a handkerchief tied over 
her eyes, told correctly the color and quality of my 
dress, ornamental appendages, even to the cypher 
onay seal. She speaks without the Jeast hesitation, 
Daring the exhibition, | was asked to name any parti- 
cular fish, joint of meat, game or wine | was most 
fond of. Having done so, in a whisper sexrcely audi- 
ble to myself, 1 walked upto ber, enquired of her 
my choice, when, much to my surprise, she repeat- 
ed my own words. As there was not the slightest 
possibility of any communication being made to her, 
she must posses a power far beyond my comprehen- 
sion. Among other things, one of the company pri- 
vately selected a card from a full pack, asked her its 
name, which she immediately declared. Iam nota 
believer in the supernatural; but am willing to give 
credit where credit is due. The whole extibit on 
is very ingeniously managed, and in a manner per- 
fectly respectable, Ii she is a witch, she has the ad- 
vantage of being young and beautiful. By what 
means she has acquired her surprising powers, is in- 
deed a mytery. At all events she appears to be 
reaping a rich harvest, being crowded with company 
who eannot but speak highly of the exhibstion, 

A VISITER. 
THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
This is the title of another periodical that is 


entitled to more than ordinary praise. It isa 
reprint from an English publication, of which 


no less than 160,000 are circulated weekly. It 
is issued in London by the Society for the’ 
Promotion of Useful Knowledge, and is repub- 
lished by William Jackson of New York. It) 
is issued weekly, and is sold either in numbers | 
at two cents each, or in monthly parts, to which 


ages, &c. 


THE MECHANICS MAGAZINE. 
We have before us the twelfth number of the 


second volume of this publication. It fully sus- 
tains the high character which the work has 
acquired, and contains articles with the follow- 
ing titles: Hare’s apparatus for evolving Silicon 
and Boron; on destroying the bad effects of 
smoke from Wood, Coal, &c.; a capital sugges- 
tion; public observatory, new writing paper; 
Professor Henry’s magnet; air power; on the 
proximate causes of winds and storms; plan for 
rail road turn-outs; investigation of a formula 
for calculating the transfer of water from one 
level to another, by the lockage of boats in 
canals; memoirs of Benjamin Franklin; the new 
era of steam power; the great north road in 
England; the undulating railway; of the orders 
of architecture; curious facts and experiments; 
sea weed banks; birds and insects; effects of 
burying iron and steel in the earth; inter nal im- 
provements; on the practical effects of undu- 
lating railways; mechanical quadrature of the 
circle: indelible colouring, extinguishing fires 
by steam; mechanics in China; law of patents— 
important decision; meteorological record; Bab- 
bage on the economy of machinery and manu- 
factures. 


The Novelist’s Magazine.—The fourth num- 
ber of the second volume of this periodical has 
just appeared, and contains the conclusion of 
that excellent novel, the ‘Village Belles,” and 
the commencement of * Richelieu.” 


The Casket-—The January number of this 
work contains many interesting articles, and is 
embellished with one or two handsom eengray- 
ings. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
We learn from a Baltimore paper that Mess. 


John S. Williams and John Hartman, of Con- 
necticut, have invented a new kind of roads, for 
which they have taken out patents. They call 
them track roads. They are made. by laying 
timber lengthwise, in twe or more continuous 
lines, of such a width apart as to bear the wheels 
of carriages of pleasure or burden. Such roads 
could be constructed at much less cost than the 
rail-roads usually made; and in districts where 
there is but little if any stone, and where timber 
is plenty, the invention cannot fail to be abun- 
dantly useful. These roads are entirely different 
from rail-roads, in being calculated for common 
carriages, and consequently they are, for com- 
mon purposes, superior to rail-roads. The cost 
of such roads would be less than the McAdam- 
ized roads, and the inventors think they would 
be as durable, and in some respects better, than 
that mode of improvement. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SANTA ANNA. 

A Mexico Correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Star gives the annexed flattering portrait of Gen. _ 
Santa Anna. 

“*The President of the Republic of Mexico iscer- 

tainly a man of extraordinary genius and taleot.— 
Through his influence and advice, Congress has 
been induced to pass several very popular acts, which 
will no doubt be of great benefit to the country, 
among which is one for disbanding the greater part 
of the army, by which will be saved to the nation se- 
veral millions of dollars annually ;another, by which 
the Church has received its death-blow, cutting off 
entirely the tithes aod reducing the income of the 
clergy to a mere piitance, thereby curbing their 
power to revolutionize the country which they for- 
merly possessed by the influence of their great 
wealth and spiritual command over the minds of the 
people. The establishment of schools and colleges 
is progressing; he is strenuously urging Congress to 
the enactment of acte for the free toleration of relir 
gion, and reduction of the present high tariff. Santa 
Anna is well seconded in his liberal policy by the 
greater part of the people, and he has able and ef- 
ficient advisers in the persons of Pedraza and Zavala, 
two patriotic citizens, who have travelled through 
our country, and seem desirious of imitating closely 
our liberal and favored form of government.” 


INSURRECTION. 

A Hagerstown (Md.) paper of Monday says:— 
“Our military companies have just been ordered out 
to suppress an Insurrection on the line of the canal, 
a few milessbelow Williamsport. An express was 
sent over by Mr. Purcell, chief engineer; and a large 
number of our citizens have repaired to the field of 
action. The contest is between two parties of the 
cagallers, and itis said that the aggressors were well 
armed, and about two hundred in number. Serious 
fears were entertained that they would destroy the 
works. The cause of the outrage is supposed to be 
some <issatisfaction about their pay. Several per- 
sons had been killed when the express came in.” 


SELECTIONS. 


VARIETIES 
From late Foreign meer compiled for the New York 
ion, 

A bookseller of Maestricht has lately been sub- 
jected to divers criminal prosecutions, for a ci: cum- 
stance which appears to have been totally accidental. 
He had placed in his window, portraits of the Prince 
of Orange and Prince Frederic, while the space be- 
tween them was occupied by the works of M. Jacob, 
he bibliophilist, ent tled “Phe Two Fools.” A great 
disturbance was made about the matter by the mili- 
tary authorities, and though the poor bookseller pro- 
tested his innocence, and brought proofs of bis hav- 
ing always been a loyal and discreet subject, it has 
been near costing him his entire business. 

The King of Bavaria is persecuting the press in a 
manner most unbecoming a man who writes books 
himself and pays people to read them. His police 
have orders to report on every new book received by 
the booksellers, and no traveller, particularly from 
the side of France, is permitted to enter his domi- 
bions without serutiny.—Le Temps. 

EPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGY, 
On a Man with along Nose. 
Simo can never blow his nose. 
He cannot get his fingers near it; 
Sneezing, no sign of grace he shows, 
The sound is too far oft to hear it. 


Curran anv Lorp Crars.—-* His Lordship 
shaked his head at my point” added Curran, “ but 
‘here is nothing in that,” 


A coop onE.—During the late emigration sea- 
son of our countrymen to the Englisi: harvest, a 
number of the merchants ot Liverpool were con- 
gregated on one of the docks, witnessing and 

- making observations on the uncouth appearance of 
the passengers n.aking their exit from the steam 
boat. One man, Paddy Regan, particularly attracted 
their atiention; his costume was as follows:—A hat, 
minus the crown—all the colours of the rainbow in 
his coat—no shirt—a tattered pair of breecles—no 
vest—barefooted—short stockings, that reached: as 
far as the calves of his legs, and a bundle in his hand. 
One of the by-standers, inquiring of Mr. Regan what 
that bundle might contain, Paddy prouptly answer- 
ed, that it contained his every day working clothes, 
which he intended to wear at the harvest, as he 
“would not disgrace his country by appearing in 
England without his best dress!”— English ®& aper. 

Master anv Vater.—Count Mirabcau, brother 


of the celebrated orator of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, known by the name of Mirabeau Jonnean (cask,) 
One morning esi:ed his valet de chambre to come 
tohim. “ You are a faithful and zealous servant,” 
said the count: “I can but congratulate myself in 


having a servant who so fully performs his duty, but 
I am about to dismiss you.” “ And for what rea- 
son, your Lordship?” “because you always get drunk 
the same day that I do.” ‘And is that my fault, 
my Lord, when you get drunk every day?” The 
Count could find no reply to this reasoning, and 
kept his valet de chambre, 


There is an anecdote told of Charles Cotton, the 
burle-que poet, which serves to show that his vein of 
humour could not restrain itself on any consideration. 
It appears that in consequence of « single couplet in 
his Virgil Travestie, in which he bas made mention 
of a particular kind of ruff worn by a grandmother 
of his who lived inthe Peak, he lost an estate of 
£400 per annum. The old lady, whose humour ani! 
testy disposition he could by no means have been a 
stranger to, was never able to forgive the liberty he 
had taken with her; and having her fortune wholly 
at her own disposal, although she had previously 
made him ber sole heir, she altered her will and gave 
away the whole estate to an absolute stranger. 


Exrracrpinary Occurnnence—It is now 35 years 
since his Majcsty’s ship Colossus was wrecked in St. 
Mary’s Roads, Sicily. A few weeks since (wo 
young men (brothers) were there with a diving ap- 
paratus of a new construction, and succeeded in get- 
ting up several pieces of cannon, &c. from the wreck. 
The following extraordinary fact merits investigation 
—one of the guns exploded on being struck with a 


hammer, while lying near St. Mary’s Quay, and the | 


¥adding, &c. fell on Rat Island. 
Ross was severely injured in the leg by the accident. 


Deata Exrraorprnary Dusun.—Died, on 
Oct. the 9th, the Dublin Times.—Griet for the de- 
partare of the late Viceroy, the Marquess of Angle- 
sey, to whom it was indebted for existence and sup- 
port, is considered to have been the immediate cause 
of its death. ‘Lhe deceased was remarkable for the 
most harmless and inoffensive disposition,and passed 
from existence, we are happy to say, with a full con- 
viction of enjoying a glorious itumortality—in the 
moon. However, ** de mortuis pil nisi bonum”’— 
we are really sorry for the loss of one of our contem- 
poraries—here is an epitaph, 

Here lies, alas! the Dublin Times, 

As famed for its reason as for its rhymes: 

We aresorry to say, ‘twill never more be able 
To shake our sides at the breakfast-table. 

A very melancholy occurrence happened in Edin- 
burgh on Thursday morning, A lady, who was un- 
derstood to be one of the hearers of Mr. Tait, threw 
herself over a windew in a house in Gardner’s Cres- 
cent, and was killed on the spot. Weare not so vers- 
ed in all the strange workings of the human mind, as 
to trace this catastrophe directly to the influeuce of 
those wild doctrines of that sect of which she was a 
member; but considering the lamentable delusion— 
the miserable consequences which it has produced— 
we hope we do not go too far when we say that they 
have been one of the leading causes of her untimely 
fate. ~—Edinburgh paper. 


We are not prepared to trace this catastrophe di- 
rectly to the influence of those wild doctrines of the 
sect of which this lady wasa member; but it is a me- 
lancholy fact, that one of the chief promulgators of 
these doctrines, the sot-disant prophet, Anderson, is 
now coufined in a mad-hougse.— Caledonian 
cury. 

‘Tus Jews-Harpe —Mr. Eulensiein, the celebrated 
performer on the Jews-harp, who is a native of Wur- 
temburg, gave tokens of a strong passion for music 
at the early age of four or five. His father died soon 
after: aud his surviving parent and relatives were re- 


solutely averse to his following music as a regular | 


employment. He was placed ina hardware shop, 
the mistress of which was insensible to that which 
**drew iron tears down Pluto’s check.” She was a 
meoital enemy to music, and poor Eulenstein’s violin, 
fl te, flugeolet, and French horn, were condemned to 
silence in this house of iron. He was, he says, **the 
most miserable and anfertanste person in the world,” 
a the articles in which his employers dea!t 
were Jewsebarps, which Eulenstein served out to the 
school-boys at a penny each. Re tried one, and soon 
discovered that there were sounds residing in a Jews 
harp he had never heard before. He determined to 
cultivate this humble instrument, whose feeble notes 
were not likely to reach and exasperate his churlish 
mistress. Hearing a gentleman in the shop perform 
upon two harps atone, he was delighted. He prac. 
tised four years incessantly, chiefly during the night, 
for, fearful of detection by his mistress, he played in 
bed, hiding his harp under the bed-clothes. One night 
he tell asleep with the Jews-harp in his mouth, and 
was awakened by a scrateh in the face from the point 
of the spring. To remedy the inconvenience in fu- 
ture, he covered it with a little sealing-wax: this, he 
found, altered the pitch. With a quickness of ap- 
prehension, not a litle wonderful in a mere boy, he 
instantly saw the great advantage which might be 
taken of this circumstance, By means of loading 
the end of the tongue, more or less heavily, he tuned 
a serics of harps with the greatest nicety, and was 
thus enabled not only to command a very extensive 
scale, but to modulate, with surprising truth and ae- 
euracy, into every variety of key. 


BIRTH AND MARRIAGES, FROM THE AGE. 


Brrta.—At Underhill House, Barnett, Mrs. Page, 


of a daughter. 


The Muse most delighted refers to this Page, 
Which is pregnant with good. Let us hope in its age, 
By moral instruction the mind may soon reap 


More Pages of hope ‘midst this patiway of grief. 


Master Gunner | 


| Manarep.—At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Mr. John 
Frederick Shirteliffe, to Jane Elizabeth, daughter of 
J. Tucker, Esq. 
Ladies who love the chaste and pure 
Wear Tuckers to conceal thew charms; 
But Sa&irt cliffe makes the thing secure, 
And shifts the Tucker to his arcs. 

Captain Trotter, of the 2d Life Guards, to the 
Hon. Charlotte Amelia Liddell. 

“ Dear Charlotte,” said Trotter, “ to church let us go, 

We can foot it, my dear, all the way: 
Wh n the parson has finished, why then, you must know 
We'll find Trotters tor every day.”’ 

At Twickenham, G. B. Cole, Esq., son of Lady 
E. Cole, to Miss Julia Espinasse. 

Now winter's wiuds are coming on 
Which chills the generous soul; 

Dear Julia, careful, seeks the Son, 
And ne'er will want for Cole. 

A mad Princess of the house of Bourbon, on be 
ing asked why the reigns of queens were, in gene- 
ral, more prosperous than the reigns of kings, re- 
plied, “Because under kings, women govera—under 
queens, men.” 


AnoTuer Sream-noat Accivent.—It will be 
seen by the following extract from the report of the 
teamer Orleans, which arrived at New Orleans on 
the Sistult., that the steamer Telegraph, trading 
from that port to Bayou Tunica, has been lost, to- 
gether with the greater part ofthe cargo. The ex- 
‘tract is furnished by the New Orleans Courier.— 
“On the nightof the 27th inst. at 7 o’clock, in the | 
bends near the Palmyra Islands, came in contact with 
the steamer Telegraph, Captain Prior. ‘The con- 
cussion was such that she sunk in 10 minutes, in 34 
fathoms water. ang which time all her passengers 
crew were takeafrom on board by us, In about 
three hours atterwards, the Cincinnatian and North 
Alabama came alongside, affording an opportunity 
to the passengers to proceed; of which they all avail- 
ed themselves, with the exception of atew who re- 
mained on board, Shortly atter both boats left the 
wreck, Iu about six hours, withthe assisstance of 
Captr Prior and his crew, we suceceded in saving a 
considerable quantity of the passenger’s baggage, 
and some of the cabin furniture. The Cincinnatian 
brought from a neighbouring wood yard, where she 
res of the disaster, a good flat boat, which was 
left with Capt. Prior tor the purpese of atientling 
on the wreck,” 


POLICE. 

Tut Roeper Taken.—George Walton, alias 
James Allen, alias Jemes H. York, alias Burley Ford, 
alias James Pierce alias Jonas Pierce, was put on ex- 
amination, on complaint of John Fenno, Jr. charging 
him with a felonious assault, with intent to rob and 
murder, being armed witha dangerous weapon, The 
complainant having been sworn to testify, stated: 
ama provision dealer in Quincy Market. On the 
9th of January about 6 o’clock in the evening, my 
partner, John F. Payson, and | crossed from Boston 
to Chelsea in the last stesmbosat. We were in a 
one horse wagon, and my partner drove. On the 
| Salem ‘Turnpike, just as we were rising Powder 
Horn Hill, a man stepped out from the side of the 
bank, on my side of the road, seized the horse by 
the reins, and, presenting a pistol, said ‘your money 
or your life, sir.’ He then let go the reins and com- 
ing up to me said, ‘your money, or you are a dead 
man,’ and he held the pistol very near to me. As 
*svon as he said that, I sprung from the box into him, 
with both fi tsinto his tace. My object was to down 
with him, and preveot his firing it possible. We 
then grappled together, partly down, My partner 
had gone to alarm the neighbors. After several 
minutes he fired, and the shock caused me to quit 
my hold, He then escaped from me,and ran off. 1 did 
vot know atthat time I was wounded; but supposed 
I was injured some way in my ear. He wounded 
we in the right breast. The ball entered my clothes 
on the k{t side, broke one of the horn buttons of 

my great cout, passed through my vest and shirt and 
| shot away the right suspender buckle, The ball graz- 
ed the skin, and drew blood. My partner left me 
ut the first demand. I did not see him again that 
night. Lrun after the robber and hallooed, but ac- 
cidentally fel’. 1 then went back tothe wagon, got 
into it with some difficulty, as 1 was exhausted, and 
drove on to the firsthouse. Several persons started 
in pursuitof the man. I have no doubt that the 
prisoner isthe man, not from any particulars, but 
from gereral appearance. When I weut to the pri- 
son and hcard his voice, I thought it the same voice. 
He was dressed in dark clothes, very snug, with a 
coat or a short jacket buttoned high in the neck. 

Join A. Payson—isthe partner of Mr. Fenno.— 
Heard the demand ‘‘your money or your life, sir.” 
Went to get assistance. Saw a horse about 15 rods 
from the wagon. Called out 4or 5 persons. When 
le came back, the horse was gone. Saw a man 
riding down the turnpike with great rapidity,— 
Thinks the prisoner isthe man. 

John Simonds—is a stable-keeper. On the 9th 
let a saddlc-horse to prisoner to go to Brighton,-- 
Took him between 3 and 4 P. M. 

Joseph Edwards—was returning from Boston to 
Lynn on the 9th, About 6 o’elock was at the top of 
the hill beyond where the robbeay wasattempted. A 
man came out ofa line on horseback, before him. 
Leaned over and looked into his wagon. Spoke, 
but he made no answer. The man’s face was with- 
in two feet of his. Says he can swear that the 


the table. 


TZ 


John Wright and John Lowe both saw a man 
answering the same description between 3 and 4 that 
afternoon. 

Samuel Pratt also saw a person resembling pri- 
soner about half past six. Inquired the way to 
Boston. Said he was in great haste. He went off 
as fast ashe could go, The prisoner resembles the 
man, but cannot be certain. 

Charles Sibley —On the 9th between 2 and 3 saw 
a man at the steamboat landing resembling prisoner, 
Saw the same horse he rode at Mr. Simunds’ stable 
to-day. 

George W. Edwards--On the 9th,about 3 o’clock, 
saw the prisoner on Mr, Simonds’ horse called 
Harry. lode by his store in Cambridge street to- 
ward Bowdoin square. Had on a dark cloak, and 
held in his hand a blue cowhide whip. . 

The magistrate said he should hold the prisoner 
to answer, but would take until this morning to de- 
termine whether the case should be sent to the 
Municipal Court or to the Supreme Judicial Court, 


Bost. Atlas, 


ITEMS. 

A Scene in the Olio Legislature.—A letter from 
a gentleman in Columbus, Ohio, to the editor of 
the Zanesville Gazette, under date of 11th instant, 
gives the following particulars of a dloedy debate 
which took place in the Senate, on the evening pre- 
vious—**While Mr Duncan, of Hamilton, was ma- 
king an effort in opposition to the bill for Re-valua- 
tion, Mr, Elisberry, of Green, tapped bistable with 
a penkuife, and about the same ume, or a little after, 


his seat, but soon arose again; when Mr, E. tapped 
histableagain. So things rested until the bill passed, 
and the Senate adjourned. 
Senators were yetin the chamber, Mr. D. approached 
Mr. E, and demanded to know who had wrapped on 
Mr. E. replied that he did n. Mr, 
D. immediately struck him a blow with his fist, 
which staggered, and, I believe, knocked him down, 
After recovering fromthe direct effects of the blow, 
Mr. E. made «a passat Mr. D. with a knife, and 
inflicted on him, two or three slight wounds, Other 
members then intetfered, and prevented further 
injury,except a slight wound in the hand acciden- 
tally received by Mr. Sheplar, of Starke, in wrest- 
ing the knife from Mr. Ellsberry.” 


Aline of packets has been commenced between 
Pctersburg, Va. and Liverpool, A beautiful new 
ship of 600 tons, launched at Baltimore, has just 
been added to i.—Richmond and Norfolk begin to 
be jealous of their flourshing rival, whose prosper- 
ity, though so often visited by desolating fires, seems 
to move forward with an accelerated pace ever since 
she opened her rail road to Roanoke. 


The steamboat Telegraph was sunk in the Missis- 
sippi, on the 27th ult. by coming in contact with the 
steamboat Ocleans, bound to New Orleans. The T. 
went down in ten minutes: bat the passengers and 
crew were all taken on board the other boat. 


In the Niagara Courier anotice is given of an in- 
tended ‘‘ceveral wolf hant.” The arrangements 
seem to be condncied with true military precision 
—marshals are appointed, and the line to be pursued 
by each company, distinetly marked out. 

The late meteoric phenomenon is thus described 
by a passenger on board of a vessel bound to Mexi- 
co:—** In lat. 25° 20’, long. 87° 50’, in the Bay of 
Mexico, on the 12th of November, about two o’clock 
in the morning, we were awakened by the ery of 
passengers on deck ahoy; we immediately hurried on 
deck, finding the sea in great commotion; the vessel 
tossing at a dreadiul rate (which was singular, it 
being perfectly calm); a beautiful luminous ring all 
around the horizon; the stars shooting in various di- 
rections, and Several parts of the heaven presenting 
the appearance of a solid mass of fire—for two days 
previous the weather had been extremely suliry.— 
The phenomenon was observed for about forty min- 
utes, when it suddenly disappearad. 


The bill to re-charter the Bank of Pittsburg, has 
finally passed both houses of our State legislature, 
and only needs the signature of the governor to be- 
come a law. The following are the principal fea- 
tures ofthe bill—The Charter is extended for fifteen 
years, fromthe first Wednesday in May, A. D. 
1837.—The Bank may extend its capital to one mil- 
lion, two bundr.d thousand dollars—provided this 
right is exercised within four years from the passage 
of the act of 15th January, 1834. Stock to be sol 
at public outery by one of the auctioneers, after a 
least ten day’s notice’in all the city papers. Bank 
may sell less than the whole additional stocks, but 
not less than two hundred thousand dollars, The 


directors my establish an office of discount and depo- 
site in Beaver county. 


Major Jack Downing is highly thought of in the 
**Old Dominion;” as we perceive by the Richmond 
Compiler that the State House had been tendered 
hira for the purpose of receiving visitors, having pass- 
ed through that-city oa his way to Washington, from 


a mission in which he had been engaged for the Go- 
vernment, 


The Fall River Monitor says that village has been 
the scene of a disgraceful mob and riot, caused by a 
set of drunken villains whose haunts had been broken 
up by the authorized officers, whose power they 
attempted to resist. 

Power of the Press.—The two Napier presses 
worked by steam,now employed by the New York 


prisoner is the same person. 


State Tem. Soc’y, can, if driven to the extent of their 
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throw off twelve millions of Temperance Re- 
1d from present indications, trom 
they will not slack employ- 


ower, 
corders per year, af 
all parts of the union, 


ment. 
Among the patents advertised in the National 


lligencer as expiring in 1833, is one “convey Ing 
of words,” taken out by Jacob 
H. Cummings, of Boston. 

ImporTANT INFoRMATION.~A_ countryman, 
short time ago, on being liberated from St — 
tine’s jail, walked into a neighboring ale-house, anc 
asked for a pint of beer, informing the Jandlord at 
the same time, he had no money; Lut it he would 
furnish the supply ,he would tell hina something greal= 
ly to his advantage. Bonilace hesitated, but finding 
the man’s countenance to wear an Honest sort of 
appearance, placed before him a “ takard of the 
mild” A few minntes elapsed, and the beer van- 
ished, and with it mine host’s patience; tor he cager- 
ly demanded the promised information, * Hark ye, 
responded the newly released dehnquent— “lt ae 
should be unfortunate enough te get on the t ea 
mill, the easiest berth is against the wall. — Ken- 
tish Chronicle. 

1x Brooxtrn.—About eight o’clock on 
Saturday evening a fire broke outin the tar-house ot 
Conklin Seaman’s ropewalk, between Tillary and 
Concord streets, Brooklyn, and entirely consumed 
the southerly half, with its contents. As soon as it 
was discovered a portion of the buildings near the 
centre was torn down, and the progress of the flames 
to the north thus arvested; other wise a number o! 
dwelling houses in the vicinity must have been de- 
stroyed. ‘The fire is believed to have been the work 


of an incendiary. Neither the building nor the stock 


consumed was of much value, nor covered by insur- 
ance. Mr. Seaman had a ropewalk burnt at the 
corver of Nassau and Gold streets, Brooklyn, in July 
or August last; and previous to that once or twice 
suffered in the same way.—N. Y. Cour. 

Melancholy. —Mrs. Rebecca Cummins of Brooke 
county, Va at avery advanced age came to her death 
in the following awful manner; , While alone in her 
room, her clothes caught fire, and before she pro- 
cured assistance, she was to much burned as to pro- 
duce almost immediate death. 

It appears from the New Haven (Conn) Herald, 
that a very distressing and fatal disease prevails in 
the north part of the town of Killingsworth, Conn, 
The disease is stated to be of an anomalous character, 
but of exceeding mortality. Eleven persons have 
fallen victims to it in a short time, and none of those 
sttacked have recovered, 

Boston, January 17.—It is said that in conse- 
quence of the investigation that has been proposed in 
our Legisla'ure, in regard to the two Banks of this 
city, in which the Government Deposits bave been 
placed, those Banks have called in the loans which 
they had extended to other Banks in the city. We 
have not heard the amouut of these loans.—Pallad. 

Gaces.—The long passage of the fine 
ship George Washington, which arrived here on 
Saturday evening from Liverpool, was Owing to the 
succession of westerly gales which she encountered 
during the whole period, and which caused her, as 
we are informed, to beat every league of the 
passage. On the second day out she encoun- 
tered a heavy gale,which drove her within five miles 
ot the shore of the bay of Carnarvon, in Wales, and 
on the twelfth day she was to the westward ot Cape 
Clear, Captain Holdredge, we learn, attributes he: 
safety to her superior strength and excellence as a 
sea-boat —(Com, Adv.] 


FIRE. —A fire broke out yesterday afternoon 
in a dwelling house in Fifth street near Prune. 
It raged so rapidly that it was with difficulty 
the inmates escaped suffocation. A female was 
compelled to make her escape through the gar- 
ret window, over the roof and down through an 
adjoining house. Her situation, was for sometime 
extremely perilous. The Firemen were active 
as usual. 

The Journal of Commerce states that the dan- 
ger of counterfeit silver is so much greater than 
counterfeit paper, that at the New York Post 
Office, silver dollars are refused altogether. 

The Norristown Kegister, mentions the death, in 
the ninetieth year of lis age, of 2udward Hector, a 
coloured man, and a veteran of the revolution. A 
correspondent of that paper gives the following ac- 
countot a praiseworthy act in the life of “Old Ned,” 
as he was familiarly called.—** At the battle of 
Brandy wine, he had charge of an amunition wagon, 
attached to Col, Proctor’s regiment, and when the 
American army was obliged to retreat, an order was 
given by the proper officer to those having charge of 
the enemy, to save themselves by flight. ‘The he- 
roic reply of the deceosed wasuttered im the true spi- 
rit of the revolution—* The enemy shall not have 
my team,” said he, ‘I will save my horses or perish 
myself.” He instantly started on his way, and as he 
proceeded, amid the surrounding scene, he calmly 
gathered up, and placed on bis wagon, afew stands 
of arms which hod been left on the field by the re- 
treating soldiers, and safely retired, with wagon, 
team, and all, in the face of the victorious foe.”’ 

Some years »go, a tew benevolent individuals en- 
deavoured to procure him a pension, but without 
success. The legislature of Pennsylvania, however 
at the last session, granted him a donation of $40— 
and this was all the gratuity he ever received for his 
revolutionary services, . 


A case of some novelty was tried before the Su- 
preme Court of New York, on Saturday last, in 
which, as we learn from the American, the plain- 
tifls instituted their action agaiust the corporation, 
for the value of a horse and gig, seriously damaged 
by reason of the horse falling into a hole in the arch 
ot a sewer, out he 6ih Avenue, by which the shafts 
of the gig were broken, but the horse extricating 
himself ran away, and dashed the gig to pieces 
badly injuring himselt. ‘The hole it was contended 
was carelessly left open and unguarded. ‘The jury 
returned, very properly, a verdict tor the plaintiff, 
with damages as laid tor $250. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF 
TENNESSEE. 

This ceremony, with all its interesting sacred ser- 
vices, was performed on ‘Vuesday last im this city, in 
Christ Church, a venerable edifice that has now wit- 
nessed within its walls the elevation to the episcupate 
of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, six Bishops, 
three of whom only.are at present living. The church 
was filled with fine congregation on Occasion, 
and at the proper lime forthe beginning of the ser- 
Vice, the choir singing an authem, the procession, 
consisting of the Bishops, the Bishop cleet, and the 
officiaung clergy, entered from the west vestry room 
and proceeded up the aisle to the chancel, 

‘The service for morning prayer was performed by 
the Kev. Dr. De Lancey; the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of New Jersey preached the sermou—said to be au 
eloquent and ftore:ble one, and we uoderstand, about 
to be published; the Right Rev'd. Bishops of New 
York, and of New Jersey, united in presenting the 
Bishop eleet, the Key. Dr. James Henvey Urey, 
ot Tennessee, vested with his rochet; the ceruficate 
of his election by the Convention of the Diocese of 
Tennessee, wasread by the Rev. Mr. Boyd; the 
certificates of the standing committees of the several 
D.oceses were read by the Rev. Dr. Meads and the 
letters of assent from the different Bishops were read 
by the Rev. Mr. Clay; the Kev. Dr. ‘Tyug, and the 
Kev. Mr. James, were the attendants ot the Bishop 
elect and assisted him in putting on the rest of the 
episcopal habit;—and the proper preliminaries hav- 
ing been gone through, the presiding Bishop, the 
Right Rev. Willam White, D. D., Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Bishops present and: assisting, — 
the Right Rev. H. U. Ouderdonk, D. D., Assistant 
Bishop of Pennsylvania; the Right Rev. B. ‘T. On- 
derdonk, D. D., Bishop of New York; and the Rt 
Rev. G. W. Doane, D. D., Bishop of New Jersey, 
laid their bands on the elected Bishop, the presiding 
Bishop pronouncing the words of consecration.— 
Bishop Ocey then joined his right reverend brethren 
in the chancel, aud united with them in receiving 
and administering to the clergy aud others the holy 
communion, 

‘Lbe whole service occupied about three hours and 
a half; and the good arrangemeuts and excellent 
music deserve notice. ‘Phe interest of the congrega- 
ton appeared absorbed throughout; but a stronger 
senlimcat than interest was excited several times, 
especially when the strong emotion of the Bishop 
elect was witnessed, upon his being addressed so 
eloquenily, affectionately and solemniy by the preach- 
er,—cmotion visibly shaking bis very manly torm— 
and when the betove firm vuice of the venerable pre- 
siding Bishop became tremulous trom strong teeling 
in the act Of provouncing the words of consecration. 

is now the chirtiech Bishop consecrated for the 
Protes ant Episcopal Church in the United States.-- 
Oue of these, the frs¢ in the line, was couseerated in 
Scotland; and the three next in England. Bishop 
W hite was the first of these three and the second in 
the line; fourteen have since been takeu one by one 
from around him, although he had himselt cousecra- 
ted eleven of them; he consecrated all those now over- 
Seeimg the church with him, Jifieen in number; and 
the whole number at whose #ousecration be has offi- 
cisted 1s éwenty-sia. **Vhe oldest Protestaut Bishop 
in Christendom,” says a late London paper, ‘ihe 
Venei able apostolic, Dr. White ” How tew tave been 
permitted to see so much, and do s0 much in this 
world! and yet he isa hale man for eighty-five, and 
fur such duties as he has steadily periormegl, (and 
still does perform, for he preaches ouce every Sun- 
day,) aman, above all, whose reputation has never 
been assa led, or even breathed upon by malice, eu- 
vy, jealuusy, or wrath. He truly belongs to a class 
even more scarce than the ** homines centuriati, 
National Gazette. 


foreign Infelligence. 


(From the New York Gazette, Jan 20.) 
FROM ENGLAND—Ntwe Days Laren. 

The packet ship George Wasuincron, Captain 
Holdrege, arrived on Saturday, brings our regular 
files of papers, Xc. to the 25th November inclusive. 

Their contents are not however of an important 
nature, 

‘The following extracts and: summary comprise the 
substance of the news by this arrival. 

The weather in England is spoken of as being un- 
usually mild for the season. ‘The thermometer 
making but litle variation between night and day. 

The Madrid Gazette officially announces, that the 
Spanish government has ceased all its diplomatic 
relations with Don Miguel, and will hereafter con- 
fine itself to a mediation between the two brothers. 
The just inference from this article is, that Don 
Carlos and Don Miguel are acting in concert, and 


that the Queen of Spain regards them both alike her 
enemies. 

‘the Bank of France having commenced an action 
in the tribunal of Premiere Instance against the 
civil list, for a sum of 1,000,000 of francs, remain- 
ing due trom M. Laffitte on bond guaranteed by the 
King, the cause came to a hearing on Saturday. M. 
Dupin, as advocate of the civil list, resisted the de- 
mand, on the ground that as the guarantee was pure 
and simple, the civil listhad a right to insist, in 
virtue of the terms of the code, that the whole of the 
property of the debtor should be distrained and sold 
before recourse was had to the juint security ; with 
which argument the court concurred, and decreed 
that as the joint security bad not renounced the 
claim to have the property of the original debtor dis- 
trained and sold, but, on the contrary, bad formally 
reserved this right in the receipt taken for the first 
payment on account, the Bank of France was bound 
to exhaust the assets of the origiual debtor, fixing 
provisionally the expences of such proceedings, at 
3,000 frances, and also condemned the Bank in costs. 

A new method of de-troying whales has been dis- 
covered in New South Wales, by dipping the har- 
poon in prussic acid before using it, by which means 
itisthought much time in killing the whales will 
be saved. 

A bronze statue of Mr. Jefferson, late president of 
America, as modelled by M. David, has been cast 
by Mr. Honore Gonon, of Paris. lt represents the 
President in his natural attitude and usual diess, and 
is full of dignity. Mr. Jefferson was six fvet two 
inches high, and the statue bas the same dimensions. 
It is to be placed in one of the squares at Philadel- 
phia, aod will be embarked at Havre on the 24th 
inst. 

The king of Bavaria published upon the 7th inst 
an ordi: ance founded on a minis erial reseript of 29th 
Oct. The first article of this ordinance forbids all 
carriages, no malter to whom they belong, and all 
riders on horseback, to pass carriages in which their 
Majesties are; and when the king is on horseback it 
is forbidden to pass or remain betore his Maje-ty. 
‘The second article orders all carriages and horsemen 
who may meet with their Maje-ties, to draw up im- 
mediately, and halt ull they have passed by. 

By the accouuts from Rome, we learn that great 
agitation prevailed in the Papal Cabinet, and that 
three of the Cardinals were about leaving the capi- 
ial! Cardinal Castracant for Parma, Modena, and 
Tuscany; Cardinal Jalsacappa for Lurin; and Car- 
dinal Odesealatie for Vienna. ‘The object of their 
missions was beiteved to be tor the purpose ot form- 
ing an Italian Confederation, which was recommen- 
ded by the northern pow ers. 

An article from aly states, that the Duke of Luc- 
ca, amember of the Bourbon family, having pro- 
tesied against the change in the succession to the 
throne of Spain, the Queen Regent has deemed ut 
expedient to withhold the payment of the revenue 
he has hitherto recetved trom Spain, unul he shail 
have acknowledged her daughter’s rights to the 
crown. 

‘The earl of Lonsdale has, athis own expense, 
supplied the town of Whitehaven with water, and 
erecied public fountains fur the use of the inhabit- 
auts. 

The Paris Temps contains the following:— 
‘Some of the Legitimatists whisper that the journey 
of M. de Bourmont, jun. to Prague relates to a pro- 
ject for a marriage between the Duchess of Berry’s 
daughter, and one of the sons of Dou Carlos, but it 
is not stated whether itis the Generalissimo or the 
High Admiral. hey hope by this to throw inter- 
minable difficulties in the way Of the Spanish gu- 
vernment, and even of the Frenen Cabinet.” 

The manutactories of St. Etieune and St. Cha- 
mound, are left more than half uuemployed fiom the 
combination of the workmen, and 80 great ts the 
uncertainty of completing orders by any giveu time, 
that the English, Amertean and German merelants 
have been obliged to send their commands tor silk 
goods, particularly for plain ribbands, to Switzer- 
iand, which willthus profit by the staguation created 
by the foolish conduct of the workmen in France. 

According to accounts from Bordeaux, the jour- 
neymen tailors of that town and Bayonne have fol- 
lowed the example of their brother suips of the 
cap'tal, by striking for wages, 

‘Yue Cantist Guerititas, The insurgents are 
in general commanded by monks aud priests, Tuey 
ure seen walking onthe other side of the tidassoa 
in the strange.t accoutrements. Most of them have 
retained the gown, but they have cast off the great 
sobrero, Which impeded their movements; it is re- 
placed by a shaecko. Some ot them have a calvalry 
sword hanging al their side; othersare armed with 
a long rapier, and almost ail have pistols at their 
belt. A searf ora lace band is the distinctive mark 
ot their rank; epaulcttes are rare, The soldiers have 
no uniforms, aud they are dressed in a thousand dif- 
ferent fashions. Teir armsare of British manufac- 
ture, as well as their cartridge-boxes, Iu the midst 
of this medley ot costumes, and of such an assem- 
blage of men, it must be said to their praise that a 
discipline prevails in the troop which could not be 
expected from it. Property has hitherto been re- 
spected, and unless it were On the field of battle, 
after some desperate conflict, we have not heard 
of any exeesses committed on individuals. They 
seem full of confidence in the success of their cause. 
—Cor. from Spain. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger observes, “ We have 
never been one amongst those writers, who have 
deemed it justifjable to excite public alarm, and to 


raise unreasonable apprehensions upon circumstance 8 
in no degree warranting them. But when we look 
around upon Europe in the present period, we our- 
selves cannot but entertain some strong fears. The 
state of Spain is very tar different trom what it os 
represented to be by the government papers of Eng- 
land and France. We have never disguised it from 
our readers that the party of Don Carlos is very for- 
midable, and that the Queen can only maintain her- 
self on the throne by embracing the part of the rade 
icals, and calling in the aid of France. Now it isvery 
doubitul whether the Russian and Prussian govern- 
ments would not upon this event declare immediate 
war. If France should attempt this direct interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Spain, Bustin most certainly 
would not permit it, or will immediately indemnify 


herself by imitating the example of her ambitious 


rival, and seize upon Turkey upon the pretext that 
France is about to seize upon Spain. Either ot these 
cases would lead toa general war. 

Such is the ground of our own apprehensions, — 
Indeed, upon all sides, the state of things is full of 
complication and difficulty. ‘Though it be the inte- 
rest of Prussia to stop, if possible, the aggrandise- 
ment of Russia, and theretore in this point of view 
not further to irritate France, nor to disqualify her 
from being an efficient check and control against 
the Emperor Nicholas, yet Prussia has a still 
nearer object—that of not suffering France herself to 
become such a powerful neighbour as unight endan- 
ger the existence of the Prussian Monarchy. Austria 
has the same feeling, a strong and reasonable jealousy 
ol the designs of the Emperor Nicholas, and an ap- 
prehension no less just of the growing power of 
France, and of the progress of the liberal or rather 
radical cause. Much, very much, depends on the 
turn which the Spanish officers may take. 

ANTWERP, Nov. 15.—This morning, about nine 
o’clock, a warehouse, in which were many thousand 
chests of sugar and bales of coffee, gave way under 
the enormous weight. Several workmen were buri- 
ed under the ruins. Ten had been takea out; four 
were dead, and six severely wounded. Great exer- 
tions are making to find the others. The numberof 
victims is not yet known. 

Municu, Nov, 8.—The Prince of Sayer Witt- 
genstein, High Chamberlain of the Grand Dake of 
Hesse Darmstadt, and the Chamberlain, Baron Von 
Riedejel, having returned from their visit to the 
Queen Dowager at Tengernsee, will go in state to 
Court this week, to solicit in form the band of Prin- 
cess Matilia. The marriage will certainly take 
place this month. The Hereditary Grand Duke 
will come here in a fortnight, and reside inthe east 
wing of the palace, which was occupied last year by 
king Otho, 

Lonpon, Nov. 15.—On Wednesday night, Cap- 
tain Ross, accompanied by some friends, visited the 
Royal Pavilion ‘Vheatre, in the Whitechapel road, 
to witness a melo-dramatie piece, entitled, ‘*Captain 
Ross, or, The King of the Aretie Regions.” The 
gallant Captain went ineog. ‘The report of his being 
in the Theatre soon got circulated throughout the 
neighborhood, and ina short time the house be- 
came crowded to excess by persons anxious to have 
a sight of the intrepid voyager. 

Curcurstrer, Noy. 15.—A most seveae shock of 
an ea thquske was experenced this morning about 
twenty minut s before four, by the inhabitants of this 
city, attended with aloud rambling noise; the shock 
was so great that it caused the town clock as well 
as many others to strike. Ata quarter betore six a 
second shock was felt, but not so violent as. the first. 
‘This is the third shock of an earthquake which has 
been felt im this neighborhood within these three 


wonths. 
‘ PORTUGAL. 

Liverroot, Nov. 25.—His Majesty’s steamer Co- 
lumbia, Lient. Ede, arrived on Friday at Falmouth, 
with leiters from Lisbon and Oporto—from the form- 
er place so lute as Sunday last. It appears that the 
riva! armies continued without any change in their 
relative positions, and much doubt existed as to 
when the Constitutionalists would make an attempt 
to dispossess the Royalists, now within the fortifica- 
tions of Santarem, ‘The Pedroites have only as yet 
succeeded in taking afew flour-mills from their op- 
ponents. The latest accounts which have reached 
Lisbon from Alemtejo, continue unfavourable—the 
reinforcements are understood to prove insufficiene 
for the preservation of order. Don Pedro had gont 
downto St. Ubes. The intelligence from Oporto 
by this arrival is unimportant. The attack threat- 
eved by the General Count D’Alma, had not taken 
place. A levy en masse had been ordered at Lisbon, 


FROM ST. DOMINGO. 

Captain Tarlton, of the schooner Rolla, at N. 
York, from Port au Prince, states that a new 
Law had been promulgated by the President, 
forbidding all foreign vessels from trading from 
one port to another, in the Island, to take ef- 
fect on the 1st of January; consequently vessels 
touching at any port in the Island, must dis, 
charge, and load there. The law is intended 
to turn the attention of the planters to raising 
coffee, and break up the mahogany trade, 

FROM BAHIA. 

By an arrival at Baltimore, we learn that the 
markets at Bahia were dull,the Sugar crop short, 
and the government ina very unsettled state, 
without means to enforce the execution of the 


laws. 


‘ 


= 


THE RAT TOWER—A FABLE. 
BY L. RITCHIE. 

The memory of Hatto, archbishop of Mainz, 
is still execrated on the banks of the Rhine, 
eight or nine’centuries after his death; and, to 
this day, when a cloud or a fog is seen resting 
onthe Mausthurm, the peasants point to it, in 
fear and detestation, as containing the spirit of 
the savage priest. Hatto was a man withouta 
heart. He delighted in cruelty, and was pleased 
with all sorts of horrors, except the fictitious. 
He would have made an excellent ogre, only 
that he wanted the peculiarity of appetite. 

A famine visited the land which was under the 
spiritual and pastoral care of this good shepherd. 
The people died in thousands; infants perished 
of hunger at the breast; and mothers of hunger 
and self-detestation that their fountains of nature 
refused to supply their offspring with the means 
of life. ‘The archbishop feasted and fattened. 
He prayed to God, however, to remove his curse 
from the land; he anatliematized the foul fiend 
with bell, book, and candle; nay, he fasted an 
entire day on stewed carp and smoked salmon, 
drinking nought save johannisberger, rudeshei- 
mer, and hockheimer. But he gave nothing to 
the starving poor—not a fragment, not a crumb. 

Then the people waxed wroth, They looked 
with their hungry eyes into one another’s faces, 
and said, “Let us go unto the man of God; let 

- Us go up in a body, and show him our skin and 
bones, and cry altogether witha loud voice, 
‘help!—help!’” and. they went. up; and their 
voices, although thin and weak and broken,were 
able, because of the number, to reach the arch- 
bishop’s ears, as he sat drinking the pale wine 
and the red at his dessert. 

What is this’” cried the archbishop: “what 
rascally concert have we now?” 

“It is the people,” answered his men; “they 
are hungry, and they crydor food.” . 

“Let them work, varlets!’’said the archbishop, 
growing red with indignation. 

“They have no work, and are too feeble to 
WOrk. 

“Too feeble to work! Go you now!—what is 
that? Merey on us, these are feeble lungs, in- 
deed! Send them packing, I say! Off with them 
—troop, trundle!” 

But the people would not move, for they were 
fierce in their hunger, and valiant in their de- 
spair; and they continued to cry with one voice, 
“Oh, man of God! help, help!” 

Then the soul of the archbishop was stirred 
with wrath and indignation, and he commanded 
his archers to lay hold of the rebels, and shut 
them up in an empty barn near the palace.— 
And, when this was done, he sat quafling the 
pale wine and the red, thinking of the insolence 
of the base populace, till the veins of his head 
swelled with tury. 

“Go,” said he to his men, starting suddenly 
up from the table, “Go and set fire to the barn.” 
And his men did so. 


m And the archbishop stood at the window, 


" waiting impatiently; but when he saw the flames 


burst through the roof of the barn and heard 

the screams of the wretches within, he clapped 

his hands and cried out joyfully—*“ft burns! it 
burns!” “Hark, how the rats squeak!” 

That night the archbishop’s men were awak- 
ened by their master, and ran to his chamber. 
“My Lord,” said they, “what is the matter?” _ 

“Itis the rats,” answered he; “they will not 
Jet me alone.” And they saw that the coun- 
terpane of precious fur was indeed all gnawed 
to pieces. Then the men waited and set traps 
and dogs, and slew the rats in great numbers; 
but the faster they slew, the faster they grew. 
And the archbishop had no rest, neither night 
nor day. At his meals, the odious vermin jump- 
ed in his porringer, or upset his drinking-cup; 
and ifhe slept, (which fear allowed him but 
rarely to do,) he was sure to be awakened bya 
rat tearing at his throat. 

The archbishop, at last, determined not only 
to leave a palace infested by such importunate 
guests, but to choose a lodging in which there 


could be no possibility of a repetition of the| 


nuisance. ' He accordingly caused a towerto be 
built amidstthe rashing waters of the Binger- 
loch, and when it was ready, set out with a joy- 
ful heart to shut himselfup in his new abode. 
He embarked at Bingen, and on arriving at 
the tower, sprang eagerly to land. That day 
he feasted in safety, He retired early, and com- 
manding that no one should disturb or come 
near him on pain of death, he prepared to en- 
joy, at least, the luxury of an untroubled sleep. 
He had already undressed; but in the fulness of 
his exultation, would scan with his own eyes, 
the space of waters between him and the land, 


teen. She could not speak a word of English. 
* * * 


which was the only tenantable ledheatnatitien of| The following stanzas, inscribed tothe fascinating | MARRIED. 


his foes. 


As he looked out of his window, he saw a 


motion on the dark and treubled waters beneath, | 


which was unlike the motion of the waves. The 
whole surface seemed instinct with life, and on 
the opposite shore a plashing sound, as of hun- 


dreds and thousands of stones or other small bo- | 


dies, dropped from the rocks into the river, rose 
above the din of the waters. 
sudden terror, yet not knowing what to fear, 
the archbishop leaned out ofthe window, and 
looked down to the bottom of the wall. ‘There 


he saw myriads of small black things rising out 
of the waves and ascending the stones; and asa) 
fatal conviction flashed upon his mind, he has- 
He was but a. 


tened to shut the casement. 
moment too late. The casement closed upon 
the neck of a monstrous rat; and as the brute 


gasped and goggled in his face, the archbishop, 


overpowered with horror, let go his hold. 

That night the archbishop’s men heard a cry 
from their master’s room; but they remembered 
his commands, and did not stir. 

“My lord,” said they, “isasleep, and dreams 
that he is still among the rats at Mainz.” Ne- 
vertheless, they were troubled; for their lord 
was a hard master, and was accustomed to pun- 
ish whether they did ill or well, if harm came 
of it. So, in the morning they all ran anxious- 
ly to his chamber, but the archbishop was gone. 
Some small fragments of his night-gown were 
on the floor, and some specks of blood among 
the rushes; but, skin and bone, lith and limb, 
had the rats eaten him up! 


A curtous Cast.—In a Brussels paper it is stated 
that a man reported himself to the police as having 
stolen a set of gold ear rings **from the lady of his 
love,” and demanded a committal to prison. After 
summoning the lady, her testimony gave the lie to 
his representation, and alledged that it was only a 
plan of her lover to prevent the performance of his 
promise to marry her—preterring confinement in 
the walls of aloathsome prison, to being united to a 
lovely woman. 


_SELEC 


THE CONVICT GIRL, 


“ There was one, a Welsh girl, not above nine- 
* 


She was the most dejected of the whole.— 


She used to stand at the gangway from morning till 
night looking on the water and crying. 
take pothing but a drink of cold water, or now and 
then an apple or pear. 


She would 


Owen thinks she came from 
Beaumaris, but forgets what was her crime. She 
was perfectly quiet.” Evidence of John Owen, 


Boatswain of the Amphitrite, wrecked off Boulogne, 


Aug. 3ist. 
My home! my home, my mountain home, 
I see thee now no more! 
path is now on ocean’s foam, 
My lullaby its roar: 
And parting thus, my hume, from thee, 
No hope the pang endears— 
No voice hath breath’d a prayer for me, 
Unwept I shed these tears, © 
Il. 
Around me crowd strange things of crime, 
Pollution meefs mine eye, 
But not a look of childhood’s time— 
Nor tone of Home is nigh; 
And this, aye Tats, they Mency calk 
For her who sought a grave; 
Homeless they hold me still in thrall— 
An outcast, yet a slave! 
lil. 
Dark wave! dark wave, that roll’st in pride 
To lash yon distant shore, 
Oh! bear my spirit on thy tide, 
To visit it once more: 
If but my tears could there find rest, 
In mingling with thy spray; 
I'd tling my tondness on thy breast, 
And weep this heart away. 
IV. 
But no! thou’rt false as him whose spell 
Worked madness in this brain, 
Whose love destroyed where’er it fell— 
Whose vengeance sought in vain, 
Farewell! I’d sooner trust thy hate, 
Mid ocean’s wildest swell, 
Than trust Tats love to such a fate; 
My mountain home, farewell! 


Struck with a’ 


vocalist Mrs. Wood, are beautifully expressive, and 
rich in language. 
From the Baltimore American. 
INANIA, 
_*Tiso’er; the stars are fading into light, 
' And the soft hour of joy has been enjoyed; 
O——is at rest, and quenched the beam of light 
‘That greets the wandering visiter of Boyd. 
| What shall [ do?—T have a mind to write, ° 
For slumber flies me, and I’m unemployed; 
write about—let’s sce,—oh very good! 

‘That sweetest of all Syrens, Mrs. Wood. 


She was to me in song, what Cooper was 
Iu classic tragedy in his best days; 
IL ne’er liked Kean despite of all applause, 
‘The party’s plaudit and the poet’s praise; 
lis heroes were not gentlemen; because, 
He bared all fasion broadly to the gaze; 
The hiss, tue growl, are vulgar things,—untold 
Ui those heroic gentiemen of old, 


But what bas Kean todo with Mrs. Wood, 
| And whitheram Lrambling.—Uuto thee, 
Starry and most volaptuous Night! d would 

Prefer an orison—ob bring to me 
The moonlight melodies of solitude, 

The whispering grove, aud the resounding sea; 
Bring them before my mind’s enchanted glass: 
And let me hear their voicesas they pass. 


That I may stumble on some pretty figure, 
Rarely poetical !—Some simile, 
| Which can tortare with a poet’s rigor, 

And make it suit my verse, whate’er it be. 
Ah that Procrustean bed! | wish ’twere bigger; 
We bards might then enjoy it, ‘taney tree.’ 
But we'll return to Mrs. Wood, and thea— 
Why what? why merely,—ramble on again, 


voice wasdike the warble of a bird” 
So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear; 

Aud taned to song, like distant nusic heard, 
When the low breath of evening watts it near,— 

Breathing the soul of feelings that bave stirred 
With ali we’ve loved of beautiful or dear; 

It stole upon the spirit’s mute surprise, 

Like a rich dream of long-lost Paradise, 


And there was in it a ereative charm 

More subtle than the deepest spell that lies 
Within the cabala;—all tresh and warm, 

It bade fair scenes in classic beauty rise; 
Peopled with the divinities ot form, 

The sense would rest, where lone and jovely lies 
A Nymph or Naiad, warbling wild and sweet, 
With bubbling waters murmuring at ber feet, 


Lights, pictured draperies, aud gorgeous halls, 
| ‘The buzzand stifling pressure of the crowd, 
These might be round you, and the last appais, 
At least it does the sensitive and proud; 
But, as amidst the sounding forest talls 
‘The sky-lark’s carol from the echoing elou’,— 
Her clear sweet voice rose pigreing o’er them all, 
Aud held the spirit captive in its thrall. 


And—and—no more; too much of this already, 
Lo! the gray dawn is blushing into day, 

And herald beams of light, with peace unsteady, 
Walk o’er the purpling billowsof the bay; 

And lo! the sun—good morning, sir!—quite ruddy, 
Vacant and dull, a toper by the way, 

Looks ou the world;—but stop—I wish to view 

‘Thy wakening, Nature!—So my muse adieu. F, 


.TO THE DARK EYES OF 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Where now are those dark eyes—(sweet eyes!) 
In tears? in thought? in sleep? 
Those lights, like stars in the stormy skies, 
Which gently shine, when all else weep? 
O dark, unconquered eyes! 
Are ye from human anguish freed? 
Or do you sometimes mourn indeed, 
In pity, or superior pain, 
For some deep secret hid from atl the world, in 
vain? 
O melancholy eyes! which love to. dwell, 
On Juliet’s passion, Belvidera’s wo, 
Where was the light which now ye wear so well, 
(hat tender, touching lustre!) long ago? 
Did it lie dreaming in your orbs unknown, © 
As in the rose’s bud the unblown perfame, 
Till evil fortune, now tor ever flown, 
Struck out your dazzling doom? 
For what too dangerous purpose were ye born? 
To kead the youthful poet tar astray? 
Or was’t to turn to tears the proud and gay, 
With looks that in their beauty mock the morn? 


Long may ye shine, as dark, as bright, as young, 
(Stiall age e’er harm ye’) as complete in power, 
As when from out Verona’s midmght bower 

Upon the moonlight first your glances hung, 

And filled with love the rich enamoured air, 

And made the fair more fair! ' 

Long may ye shine, undimmed by storm or cloud, 
Uninjured, unconsumed by grief or pain; 

Your high, heroic spirit never bowed, 

Your love ne’er lost, your tears ne’er shed—in 
yain. 


| Long may she live and shine, and have no fear 


Ot fatal fortune or the touch of time, 
To whom belongs your beauty without peer, 
To whom belongs this slight and careless rbyme! 


On Sunday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Grane, 
EDWARD MGOWAN, Printer, tc Miss MARTHA 
FADDEN, both of this city. 
| On Wednesday, 15th inst. by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, 
Mr GEORGE F. HEWS,to Miss ANN JANE WRAY, 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, Mr. FREDER. 
‘ICK FRITZ,to Miss HANNAH WEAVER, all of this 
civ 
| On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. JOHN 

FAY, to Miss ELIZABETH POWELL, all of Philadel. 
| plita. 

' On the 17th July last, by the Rev. Mr. T. J. Kitts, Mr, 
MISAAC GLBBS, of Penn ‘Vownship, to Miss MARY ANN 

SMITH, daughter of Mr. Wm. Smith of Southwark, 

On the inst. by Augustus D, Tarr Mr. JAMES 
| K. REED, to Miss ELIZABETH CARPENTER, both of 
| this city. 
, On the Mth instant, by the same, Mr. JOMN JONES, of 

Baltimore, Maryland, to Miss ELLEN WHITE, of this 

city. 

On Thursday evening, 9th inst. by Henry Leach, Eaq, 
of Blockley, FRANCIS HOWEL, to SARAH WINDL 
| both of Blocklev. 
| On the 13th November last, by the Rev. J. Ruating, Mr. 
| AARON KEYSER, to Miss MARY ANN HILL, allot 
the Northern Liberties, 

On the Sthinstant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr, 
|; WILLIAM WATTS, to Miss CATHARINE M*KAy, 
|.both Of this city. 

| On the 7th inst. by the same, Mr. MICHAEL 8, RAM. 
SEY, to Mirs MARY RODENBOH, all of Montgowery 
county 

| Onthe 6th inst. by the same, Mr. ROBERT CRAY, to 
| Miss MARY MORRISON, both of this city. 

On the 22d ult. by the same, Mr. THOMAS* SPRATT, 
Miss MARY ANN ATKINSON, both of this city, 

On the 24th ult. by the same, Mr. JAMES REA, to Migg 
MARY CANNON, all of this city. 

Gnu the ult. by the same, Mr. SAMUPRI, M*CAM. 
MON, to Mrs. CHRISTIANA MARTIN, both of this city, 
At New York, on Sunday evening, by the Rey, Mr. Hart 
Mr PHILIP HAAS, of Washington city, to Miss SARAR, 
eldest daugther of the late ‘Tobias Ezekiel, of New York. 

On Thursday, 1th inst. by the Rev. J.C. Clay, Mr. GEO, 
W. DEHAVEN, to Miss ELIZABETH RAMBO, both of 
Upper Merion. 

Ou Thursday, 16th inst. by the Rev. Wm Cooper, Mr. 
JOSEPH S. KITE, to Miss JANE, daughter of William 
Morgan, &sq..all of Pena Tonwship, Philadelphia county. 

On the evemny of the 15th instant; by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. JAMES JEFFERSON, to Miss SARAH 
ANN READ, both of Port Penn, Delaware. 

On the evening of the 6th inst. by the same, Mr. CHAS, 
DICKEL, to Miss MARY RUSH, both of the Northern 
Liberties. 

At Richmond, Va. on Sanday evening, 5th inst. by the 
Rev. J. M*Donnell, Mr. WILLIAM 8. BLACK, tormeriy 
of Germantown, Pa. to Miss SARAH ANN, daughter of 
Mr. Henry Probst, of that city. 

On Thursday evening, J6th inst. by the Rev, Dr. Brant- 
ley, Mr. WILLIAM P. BARR, to Miss SARAH ROB. 
BINS, all of this ciry, 

At Salem, N. J. on the 15th inst. by the Rev. A. Babbit, 
Mr. DAVID BATEMAN, of Fairfieid, Cumberland coun- 
ty, to Miss RUTHL.CARTER, ‘aie of Philideiphia, now of 
Salem. 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr 
LEWIS A. DAVID, to Mrs. CHRISTIANA LAMBERT. 

At Sristol, Pa.on Sunday evening, th inst. by the Rev 
Wim. 8. Perkins, Mr. JAMES C. FOX, of Philadelphia, to 
ERINE, daughter of Joha Bissonett. Esq. of 

Sristol, Pa, 

Ou the 18th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. ELIAS 
V. MORRIS, to Miss MARTHA SMITH, all of Philadel- 
phia. 

On the 19th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN L. SHUSTER, 
to Miss ELIZASE1 11 WEST, all of Philadelphia. 

At the Gulf, on the 167h anstant, by Friends’ ceremony, 
AMOS L. CORSON, of Chester Co., to ANNA LOUISA, 
daughter of Reese Thomas, of Monigomery county. 
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DIED. 


On Sunday, after a brief but severe illness, Mr. WM, 
FOWLER, tormerly of the city of New York, in the 25th 
year of Ins age, leaving a wife and two smal! children to 
lament his deparwure. His remains were conveyed.to 
New York on Motiday for burial, at the request of his 
family. 

On the 4th inst. at Columbia, Pa. aged 25 years, DEBBY 
ANN, daughter of the Jate Joseph Mifflin, of this city.— 
Sensitive and retiring, her varied excellence was known 
only to ber most mtimate fijends, and these will long re- 
meimber the sweetness of her disposition, and the elegance 
of her mind, her unobtrusive piety and active benevo- 
lence. 

Suddenly, on Friday evening, 10th inst.Mr. MELCHIOR 
NEW MAN, of this city, in the 64th year ot bis age. 

On the loth instant, im the 66th year of his age, Mr. 
HENRY SPARKS 

On Wernesday, loth instant, after a lingering illness, 
LY DIA, daughter of the late Wm. Davidson. 

On Thursday morning, WILLIAM, son of Jolin Wood, 
of the Falls of Sebuylkill, 

On Wednesday morning, in the 30th year of her age, 
Mrs. MARY G. WATSON, consort of Robert Watson, 
formerly of New York city. 

On Wednesday uioruing, H. OGDEN SMITH, aged 22 
years. 

On Sunday morning, 19th instant, Mrs. MARY, wife of 
Joseph Clark. * 

_ On the 17th inst. Mr. MICHAEL, WOOLP, in his 70th 
pear. 

. On Second-day morning, Mthinst. in the 70th year of 
ber age, TARY WILSON, relict.of James Wilson, iorm- 
erly a merehant of this city, 2nd a member of the Board of 
Guardians and Committge of Health, in the ever memor- 
able Automn of 1793. 

On the 1ith inst: of consumption, Mrs. MARY SLACK, 
wile of Daniel Slack, of Kensington, fm the 70th year of 
her age. 

Ou Friday afternoon, in the 24th year of his age, Mr. 
PETER BURWELL. 

On Friday wotning, 17th fnstant, Mrs. MARGARET 
QUIRK, in the 90th year of her age. 

On the 18th inst. Mr. JOHN CONORY, in the 38th year 
of his age 

On Tuesday. 2ist inst. Mr. EDWARD PARRY, in the 
67th year of his age, formerly of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 


On Tuesday morning, 2ist instant, EMELINE, infant 
daugtner of William and Mary Mooney. 

At Baltimore, Md. on the Sth inst in the 29th year of 
her age, Mts. LOUISA BERRETT, wife of Wm. Berrett, 
aud daughter of Jacob Gross, of Phijadelplua. 
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